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editorial — 


The War On Poverty 


We Americans are involved in a War on Poverty which 
may become the most noteworthy effort of the latter part of 
the Twentieth Century. Achievements in space, military victories 
or stalemate in Asia, Africa or Latin America may recede into 
unimportance compared to the assault on “man’s ancient ene- 
mies of poverty, ignorance and despair.” 


Less than two decades ago the world reverberated to the 
phrase, “the revolution of rising expectations.” Demagogic lead- 
ers of new nations won emotional support from their people by 
promising that they need not always remain poor and sick and 
ignorant; instead, through modern technology they might hope 
for better things. Economists and statesmen of the affluent West 
reminded us that we would ignore the underdeveloped world at 
our peril. As a result, the U. S. foreign aid program was under- 
taken to narrow the gap between the developed and the under- 
developed nations as painlessly as possible. In so doing, sup- 
porters of foreign aid hoped to obviate violent revolution. 


Our foreign aid program has attacked poverty abroad 
with many imaginative programs and with varying degrees of 
success: hard cash, surplus food, assistance from enthusiastic 
but sometimes inexperienced Peace Corps workers, whole schools 
of administration, agronomy or teacher education transplanted 
from ivy-covered U. S. campuses to faraway and sometimes 
hostile environments in Djakarta, Nigeria or Tegucigalpa. The 
Marshall Plan, the Agency for International Development, the 
Alliance for Progress—the roll call of programs designed for 
foreign aid is long. 


It is perhaps not surprising that eventually someone would 
think of directing the same attention to enclaves of poverty 
within the United States. After all, the egalitarian creed of the 
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American philsophy could easily be expanded to include equal- 
ity of income. Furthermore, a start had been made when the 
American people accepted the principle of graduated income 
and inheritance taxes, a standard of minimum wages, and 
grants-in-aid to reduce the income differential among the 
states. At any rate, the War on Poverty received the enthusiastic 
support of the American people. 


Perhaps more careful planning would have prevented 
some of the more glaring shortcomings: riots at Job Corps 
camps; friction between city residents and their regular un- 
prepossessing guests at training centers; summer employment 
that smacked of nepotism rather than need. But a pragmatic 
approach is characteristically American. Therefore, ideas were 
collected from all available sources, examined for possible ef- 
fectiveness, and put into operation as soon as possible. The 
good ideas survived, the mediocre ones were revised and 
strengthened, and the poor ones were dropped as inconspicu- 
ously as possible. 


Whether the War on Poverty succeeds or fails is relatively 
unimportant for the moment. The daring innovations, the many- 
pronged assault, the heady excitement engendered by the whole 
vast effort has served to revive the sagging spirits of mid-century 
America. The issue is in the simple moral terms which Ameri- 
cans prefer: good vs. bad; right vs. wrong; black vs. white. 
The War on Poverty has no confusing moral dilemna such as 
the war in Vietnam where human freedom and dignity must 
be purchased at a high cost of human life and material pro- 
gress. The enemy in the War on Poverty is impersonal for 
poverty is not flesh and blood. Here is a challenge worthy of 
our best efforts. 


The War on Poverty already has its critics, but they 
rarely oppose the goals of the program. Instead, they point to 
specific incidents: to poorly-planned and grandiose projects, 
overlapping programs, inept administration, human error, in- 
competence and even avarice. Such shortcomings are much more 
easily recognized on the domestic scene than in remote regions 
of the earth beyond critical scrutiny of the American people. A 
few far-sighted observers are disturbed at the American ten- 
dency to measure success by the amount of money spent or by 
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the rise in per capita income among those participating in the 
program. To these critics the definition of poverty itself needs 
some clarification. Is there not a poverty of mind and spirit 
which cannot be overcome by the simple expedient of acquiring 
marketable skills? Must the American dream degenerate into 
a desire for a television set in every living room? And must 
the excitement of productive and challenging work be replaced 
by the artificial excitement of the race track or the daily lot- 


tery? Can we not in our attack on poverty attempt to enrich 
the human spirit? 


Erwina Godfrey 
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Who Are The 


“New Conservatives. 


By Archie J. Bahm 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of New Mexico 


They are Not the “Old Conservatives” 


Conservatism, as an old tradition in the United States, praises 
individualism as independence of persons from government, private 
ownership of business and industry, local and state versus federal 
rights, and isolation in world politics. Those currently representing 
this tradition now oppose an established liberalism which success- 
fully installed social security, business cycle management, increased 
federal influence, and economic, political and military world leader- 
ship. Earlier leaders of this old tradition have died (General Mac- 
Arthur was one of the latest) and new leaders have replaced them. 
These new leaders, facing a changed situation, are forced to use 
somewhat modified tactics in expressing and promoting their philo- 
sophy, but they remain “Old Conservatives” because they defend a 
traditional philosophy. These Old Conservatives are not the people 
examined in this article. I am not accusing them of being irrespon- 
sible. Many of them, in fact, do feel responsible for resisting gov- 
ernmental growth and international alliances. 

The “New Conservatism” is something different. It is not a 
political movement, though it does have political, even military 
implications. It is a more general moral movement which idealizes 
progressively limited areas of individual responsibility. It is not an 
organized movement. Indeed, feeling a need for assuming respon- 
sibility for organizing it would be contrary to its spirit. Its main 
doctrine was stated recently by cartoonist Jules Feiffer: “I’m not 
a spokesman for any group. I’m a spokesman for myself. Once you 
start representing people, you have to be responsible, and I want 
to retain the right to be irresponsible.” (BOY, GIRL, BOY, GIRL, 
Random House, 1961. Quoted in NEWSWEEK, Nov. 13, 1961, p. 93.) 


Archie J. Bahm has long been a leading contributor to the field of 
philosophy. He has written a number of books among them The 
World’s Living Religions, 1964; Types of Intuition, 1961; What 
Makes Acts Right?, 1958; Philosophy An Introduction, 1964. Profes- 
sor Bahm has published several Directories of American Philoso- 
phers, the latest of which is Directory of American Philosophers 
III, 1966-1967. 
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They Subscribe to a New Phiicsophy 


They advocate a “new freedom” and practice a “new right.” 
The key idea in this philosophy is “irresponsibility.’”” Doubtless 
other characteristics will yield themselves to further scrutiny; but 
we focus attention on this one. “Irresponsibility” itself has many 
facets and tentacles, permeating every aspect of life, personal and 
social. This new philosophy has amazing consequences—psycholo- 
gical, marital, professional, academic, recreational, scientific, philo- 
sophical and religious, as well as economic, political and military. 
Indeed, it may turn out to be a crucial factor in how long the United 
States can maintain its position as a leading world power. 

Irresponsibility, like responsibility, is not a simple thing. It 
involves many variables. It shifts dynamically, sometimes kaleido- 
scopically. It occurs in degrees. It may be enduring or momentary. 
To understand it, we must ask: “Responsible to whom and for 
what? One may be responsible to himself or to others, a few others 
or many, even all, others. The values may be trivial or vital. They 
range from returning a smile to H-bombing all mankind. 


My first task, in light of such variables, dynamism and degrees, 
is to convey as precisely as I can the true character of irrespon- 
sibility as approved by this philosophy. Three different character- 
istics will be distinguished. 

First of all, it is not complete irresponsibility. Some advocates 
of complete irresponsibility can be found, but they are unwelcome 
extremists. Rash and violent exponents appear to plague every 
movement, and the New Conservatism attracts its share of mal- 
contents, chauvinists, deliberate antagonizers, spoiled children and 
ignoramuses. When many climb aboard a bandwagon just for a 
reckless ride, they misdirect and discredit it: ‘““Progressive Educa- 
tion’? succumbed to this fate and the New Conservatism, which 
may be even more subtle and difficult to comprehend, can easily 
suffer similarly. The irresponsibility it advocates, although com- 
paratively greater than that admitted as acceptable by previous 
generations, is not wildly irrational but may, in cases, be studied, 
weighed and decided upon with caution. 


Secondly, it is a freely chosen irresponsibility. The significance 
of this statement is understood better when stated in positive 
terms. Ideally, all responsibility should be freely chosen. A New 
Conservative may, consistently with his ideals, choose to accept 
responsibility. And most of them do. But the kinds and amounts 
he accepts are matters of his own choosing. If he wants, for what- 
ever reason, to hold himself accountable, for himself, for others, 
for his corporation, profession or state, he may do so. But he does so, 
not because he feels obligated, but because he himself decides that 
he wants to do so. 

Of course, some responsibilities are forced upon us whether 
we want them or not. These we have to accept even against our 
will. A person with New Conservative ideals must still be real- 
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istic. But in areas where he is not forced by circumstances, he be- 
lieves that choosing not to accept further responsibility is his 
right. He experiences a continuing tension between those respon- 
sibilities which he is forced to accept and those which he freely 
chooses to accept. Anxiety continues to be his lot. 

New Conservatism has some affinity with recent Existential- 
ism. But an important difference must be noted. The Existen- 
tialism which emerged in war-devastated post-War Europe was 
suffused with pessimism. It appears preoccupied with a presum- 
ably courageous struggle to find some meaning in life, even if one 
must locate it in his reflections upon death. Such Existentialists 
idealize the “courage to be.” But the New Conservative, a product 
of post-War America, is optimistic. He “never had it so good.” His 
philosophy results from prosperity. He has had free education in 
public schools, free entertainment through radios and television, 
free living provided by his urbanized parents. He has prospect 
of a personality-test-fitted job, union-guaranteed wage increases, 
unemployment insurance, social security, early retirement, corp- 
oration-sponsored disability and medical insurance, and even sus- 
pended sentences, with no death penalty, if his indiscretions 
should happen to be judged as criminal. His task is not one requir- 
ing “courage to be’ but one exhibiting a courage to be irrespon- 
sible in an environment of people with older philosophies believ- 
ing that he ought to feel responsible in ways no longer necessary. 

Thirdly, the New Conservative believes he has a right to be 
irresponsible without feeling guilty. “Responsibility is a word 
meaning blame,” reports THE DAILY CARDINAL. No one wants 
to be blamed unnecessarily. The New Conservative believes he is 
not to blame for anything except when he has himself chosen to 
accept responsibility. Reasons for his rejection of guilt will appear 
aS we compare his outlook with that of recent predecessors. 


Why Called “New Conservatives”? 


Now I must face two questions: Why are they called “‘conserva- 
tive’? Why is their conservatism “new”? The best way to answer 
both is to summarize certain developments in recent American 
history. Distinguishing two post-war periods, one after World War 
I and the other after World War II, we will speak of “the Twenties”’ 
and “the Fifties’ as decades in which two budding philosophies 
reached full bloom. Careful historians will mark out uneven 
variations with which these philosophies germinated and flourish- 
ed in different classes and parts of the country. But these terms 
serve us as convenient handles for grasping complexes of key 
ideals. 


The Twenties witnessed a burst of radicalism resulting from 
exposing rural American soldiers to European urban mores, if we 
may thus oversimplify a broad and complex process of accultura- 
tion. “How ya gonna keep ’em down on the farm, after they’ve 
seen Paree?’” Our already well-to-do and optimistic nation, in- 
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spired by more than a century of progressive exploitation of open 
frontier and expanding markets for growing industries, was fur- 
ther surcharged with confidence in a prosperous future as a result 
of the war. We had won it, and without devastation to our own 
land. Large scale military purchases and war industries stimulated 
the economy. Returning soldiers received back pay and bonuses, 
money which not only improved business and standards of living 
but also fired imaginations and prodded ambitions. Speculation 
became rampant and faith in progress acquired indubitability. “The 
sky is the limit.” Not even the disastrous Stock Market crash and 
frightful suffering of the Depression could quench hope that we 
were destined to expand and grow. 


What philosophy prevailed during this period? The ideal of 
progress—biological, cultural and economic, combined with the 
democratic way of life which had proved again its superiority 
over traditional monarchies, illustrated by triumph over the just- 
defeated Kaiser. But even before we entered the war our self- 
confidence had become so strong that we nobly set out “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” The idea of progress called for 
change, change and more change—in religion and morals as well 
as standard of living. In religion, Modernism replaced Funda- 
mentalism. In science, Einstein’s Relativity Theory replaced the 
“block universe” of Newton. In philosophy, Pragmatism, the view 
that truth happens to an idea and that ideas are made true, sup- 
planted the traditional teachings about “eternal-verities.” In lit- 
erature, debunking provoked increasingly defiant rebellions 
against Victorian ideas. In morals, relativism gnawed away at 
resisting absolutisms, as illustrated by the “Flapper,’’ daring daub- 
ings with rouge, lipstick and even occasional smoking by women. 


The idea of progress, buttressed by steady growths in our edu- 
cational system, not only prompted each generation to want bet- 
ter education for its children, but also led to expectations that each 
would be still more progressive, i.e., more radical in its departure 
from the static and stifling traditions of the past. Although the 
Stock Market crash and Depression gave many pause for recon- 
sideration, the “New Deal” adopted heroic political measures which 
not only salvaged our capitalistic economy and our hopes but also 
established an amalgam of private and public enterprise which 
eliminated most of the evils of both systems— amazing radicals 
and conservatives at home and abroad. This idea of progress, still 
more firmly established in our mentality, induced parents to stimu- 
late ambition in children more insistently. A parent became proud 
when his child appeared “advanced for his age.” A national mania 
for novelty emerged. We sought, expected, praised the new. We 
came to feel restless and bored whenever novelty was slow to appear. 
This temperament still sustains demands for a new model car 
every year. Whether deliberately or subconsciously, we developed 
a sense of obligation to seek the new, and felt chagrin when we 
failed. Each generation of parents expected its children to make 
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higher marks in school than it did, in spite of improved curricula 
with vaster quantities of knowledge to master. 


This demand by parents for greater progress, or more radical- 
ism, in their offspring had begun to irk many children even before 
being plunged into the more intensely acculturating maelstrom 
of World War II. Predictably the effects of this War which can- 
ried youngsters to different parts of the Orient, Japan, India, 
Southeast Asia, as well as farther into Europe, broadened horizons, 
stimulated imaginations, and hastened more radical departures 
from our decaying traditions. Although some oriental leavening did 
occur, a contrary development affecting sizeable quantities of 
youth also happened. The predictions of astonished progressives 
backfired. Statistical increases in church membership, for example, 
startled those who had expected further decline. Something was 
amiss? What had happened? 


The “next generation” always “goes to the dogs.” This time, 
the typical “revolt of youth” against dictates of parents took a 
different turn. Progressive parents dictate that their children shall 
be progressive also. So the way to rebel against dictated progress- 
ivism is to revert, exasperatingly, of course, to conservation. Young- 
sters bred in an era when social security, employment insurance, 
high standards of living, and a rising economy, on top of free and 
relatively luxurious education, had already eliminated fear of 
want, wondered why parents anxiously demanded excellence and 
greater ambition. We are already so far ahead of underdeveloped 
countries that our well-being embarrasses us whenever we think 
about it. Already economically, industrially and educationally on 
top of the heap, why must we be ambitious to rise higher? Besides, 
there are more of us now, competition is keener; the time re- 
quired for education and apprenticeship is longer; machines do 
our work for us; grain elevators are bulging with wheat surpluses. 
With so many benefits already at hand, free for the taking, why 


ought one continue to grind and refuse to enjoy the bounties of 
life? 


The time was ripe for thousands of youthful rebels to annoy 
their parents by openly appreciating the past. Once they had be- 
gun to do so, they looked for excuses eulogizing the past. But as 
they looked, they found reasons rather than excuses. For between 
the two World Wars several things had happened which rendered 
the ideals of the Twenties less realistic. In fact, when we compare 
ideals with actualities, the spirit of the Twenties was wildly ideal- 
istic and, despite its effectiveness in spurring progress, became 
permeated with enthusiasm which blinded it to shortcomings in- 
herent in its excesses. 


Just how unrealistic the philosophy of the Twenties had become 
for young people in the Fifties can be seen from a few sample com- 
parisons. We dub the advocates of these two philosophies the “Old 
Radicals” and the “New Conservatives,” respectively. What are now 
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“Old Radicals” earlier had fought World War I “to make the wor!d 
safe for democracy.” It was a noble idea, and we as a nation are 
still dedicated to trying to realize it. We felt we ought to try to 
help make the world better, even though we might fail. We believed 
we ought to feel at fault if we did not try. But three decades of 
“progress” had proved that the world is not yet ready for demo- 
cracy. Fascist and Nazi tyrants challenged and defeated democratic 
governments in advanced countries; communist dictatorships flour- 
ished, contrary to predictions, in large rural countries; and many 
underdeveloped nations, induced to try democratic systems before 
they were ready, found it necessary to abandon them. Western- 
type democracy depends on indigenous moral traits requiring a 
long history of acculturation; in countries where it was a foreign 
import, it was bound to fail. To expect our peculiar brand of gov- 
ernment to work everywhere under all circumstances was naive. 
History has proved those expectations unrealistic. 


Furthermore, the democracy we proclaimed, eulogistically 
symbolized by early New England town councils, has largely dis- 
appeared from actual practice. In small groups where issues may 
be clear and relatively simple, each man’s right to vote was sig- 
nificant because it counted; that is, it had a discernible effect. But 
when, in a Presidential election, a person’s vote, as one among 
70,000,000, counts as 1/70,000,000th, it is practically infinitesimal. 
Besides the issues have become so intricate as to be beyond clear 
comprehension and all but a few final decisions have already been 
settled in party caucuses and conventions. Some citizens regard a 
Presidential election as an enlarged version of other popular con- 
tests, such as the World Series, Bowl games, or even horse racing. 
The spirit of such a view was pointedly expressed some time ago 
by a proud citizen who stopped me on a sidewalk to expound his 
political wisdom. He regretted having “lost his vote twice.”’ “First I 
voted for the Democrats, but the Republicans won. Then I voted 
for the Republicans and the Democrats won. This time I’m going 
to fool ’em. I’m not going to vote.” But even the best-informed 
people, conscientiously endeavoring to understand and keep up- 
to-date on all relevant developments, find that issues have be- 
come too complex. If an unintelligent vote is not worth casting, 
complexification of issues causes more people to regard their votes 
as worthless. Old Radicals, whose views about voting were molded 
when fewer voters existed, exhibit failure to comprehend historical 
processes when they insist that the New Conservatives should adhere 
to the same old ideas. In the Twenties many people still believed 
that “Every man has a right to become President.” But the New 
Conservative knows that, in a population of 190,000,000, they can- 
not all become President. It is foolish to think so. Consequently, 
they believe that acclaiming one’s microscopically slim chances as a 
right, something worth fighting for, is another folly still being 
perpetrated by Old Radicals. The New Conservative does not feel 
guilty when he does not vote, when he does not cherish his right 
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to become President, and when he does not have convictions about 
whether we should pay underdeveloped countries to try to 
become more democratic. 

Another sample of Old Radical unrealism is the belief that 
individuals ought naturally to have feelings of responsibility for 
group welfare. The struggles of men to earn a living even during 
the prosperous Twenties were fraught with dangers, uncertain- 
ties and vicious competition. Opinions of Old Radicals were forged 
from fear, sweat and suffering which have now been forgotten. 
Social security programs established after the Depression, combin- 
ed with spiralling prosperity, have in fact elimimated most of the 
dangers, some of the uncertainty, and much of the viciousness of 
competition. In our semi-welfare state, where the group is now 
responsible for the individual, why should the old Radical view, 
that the individual ought to feel responsible for the group, still be 
regarded as morally compulsory? Since there is no actual need for 
the average individual to feel such compulsion, the New Con- 
servative believes that he has none. When a job has already been 
done, why should one feel guilty for not wanting to do it? 


Another example of difference appears when we examine a 
typical spur to ambition, oft-quoted by Old Radicals while they 
were still young: “There’s always room for a better man at the 
top.” Jokes about job applicants in the Twenties featured the 
novice asking: “How soon can I become president of the company?” 
Now that small companies have all but disappeared, having been 
gulped by corporations which themselves become subdivisions of 
multi-tiered holding companies, the “top” has receded from sight. 
Current cartoons depict young graduates, applying for their first 
job, inquiring: “How soon can I retire? What are the fringe bene- 
fits? Will I have a guaranteed annual wage, and raise? How much 
sick leave and vacation with pay?” Why does the New Conserva- 
tive distrust parental advice to aim for the top? Because it is not 
there any more. Now, every executive has executives above him: 
and the demands of increasing specialization require some executive 
ability even at the lower occupational levels. Any topmost man 
must depend upon a battery of subordinate executives to make 
most of his decisions for him. You have to be good to be a special- 
ist; but that is good enough. Why does one have to be better? 


The New Conservatives are called “Conservative” partly be- 
cause they reject the seemingly insistent demand of Old Radicals for 
some increasingly more radical form of progress. They signify 
their rebellion by openly appreciating earlier modes of conduct 
and dress. Boys with a rash of beards and girls with hair dyed 
white appear older than their parents. A Von Riegen cartoon re- 
cently depicted troubled parents wondering what was wrong with 
their teenage daughter: “Honest,” she said, “I feel alright. I just 
thought I’d spend a quiet evening at home with you.” The New 
Conservatives do not hate the past. They did not have to struggle 
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to overcome its evils. Those struggles are largely over and their 
appearance in recent histories and story books may now be observ- 
ed with dispassion’:and, indeed, remain unknown for all the dif- 
ference it makes to enjoying present prosperity. 


Why are the New Conservatives called ‘““New’’? Like previous 
conservatives, the New Conservatives are willing to preserve the 
status quo. But what is new about this Conservatism is that it 
marks a rebellion against a centuries-long process of increasingly 
progressive idealism. Although progressivism itself will not cease, 
the feeling that one is obligated to eulogize it has ceased to appeal 
to the next generation. Hence, this New Conservatism heralds the 
end of a huge sweep of the pendulum of human idealism, at least 
as it appears in the United States. When one has arrived in a veri- 
table utopia, he need feel no compulsion to desire something bet- 
ter. Becoming better is already so much a part of the status quo 


that one is foolish to bestir himself to anxiety for the better 
than better. 
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The Role Of Politics In The 


Process Of Economic 
Development 


Harold V. Sare 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Oklahoma State University 


The Role of the State 


A cursory glance at conditions in the world today reveals 
rather vividly the very important, if not dominant, position of the 
State in the life of man. This is as true in the more advanced states 
as it is in the underdeveloped nations seeking to develop. Certainly 
the complexity of interdependence in human relations and the large 
tasks that man has claimed for himself to accomplish call for 
large-scale organization, massive effort and unified direction. In 
the more advanced states, government plays a significant role in 
promoting economic growth and maintaining economic stability. 
For instance, the Soviet Union has achieved its rapid growth 
under the management of government; and while Great Britain 
and the United States relied much less on government to initiate 
economic growth, they have come to depend on it in a large 
measure to maintain its continuation. Since man the world over 
has placed a great responsibility for his security and material 
well-being on the state and because of the complexities of industrial 
societies, it is to be expected that the underdeveloped states would 
rely heavily on the state for initiating economic growth. 

The state has not always been so favored for this responsi- 
bility. At one time in our history the state was feared and thus 
held at a distance from the intimate lives of man—though not as 
completely as the theory would have us believe. The presently- 
more-advanced nations in their early periods of economic growth 
did not permit the state to initiate and positively promote economic 
development.1 There were no massive plans or central direction. 
Professor Rustow has written of this earlier period that: 
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The Industrial Revolution of Europe and North Amer- 
ica was largely a process of non-directed discovery and 
exploration. The over-all good of human control over the 
environment was clearly perceived. Yet the specific tools 
of control were fashioned ad hoc and de Dovo.2 


Professor Parsons has made the interesting observation that 
the governments of the presently-more-advanced states in the 
earlier period of economic expansion were not capable of positively 
promoting and directing the process of economic development. These 
governments were controlled by social elements that were not in- 
clined, in terms of values, toward this process. In fact, for eco- 
nomic growth to be realized the government had to be held in 
check. The reverse is true today. However, as governments have be- 
come oriented to modernization and industrialization of the state’s 
economy, “ . . . political initiative has been able to take the main 
lead in its promotion” in the backward states because there exist 
elsewhere in the world modern industrial systems3 which the 
dominant groups in these states wish to emulate—though perhaps 
not by the same methods of control. Again Rustow has written 
that: 


In the process of emulative industrialization in Asia 
and Africa . . . specific goals and techniques are demon- 
strated with painful vividness by the achievements of the 
older industrial economies. A dire sense of urgency arises, 
and the processes of capital formation that were gradual 
and fortuitous in Europe centuries ago must now be plan- 
ned, coaxed and sped along.4 


Numerous factors seem to dictate a major responsibility for 
the government in planning, coaxing and speeding along the pro- 
cesses of growth, not the least of which is an ideological propen- 
sity for public enterprise. Though this propensity perhaps is under- 
going some realistic adjustment today, it tends to be strongly 
rooted in the colonial experience of these peoples. They became 
somewhat disenchanted with private enterprise believing it to be 
the source of their “exploitation.’”’” A Dutch authority, Justus M. 
Van der Kroef, has described the strong belief of these peoples in 
the efficacy of the state over that of private enterprise as follows: 


Revolutionary nationalism has endowed the state with 
an almost charismatic character, with which the younger 
generation in particular has identified all its inspirations. 
In consequence, the improvement of individual or mass is 
seen as a state function. . .5 


Still there are other more practical reasons for a heavy re- 
liance on the state. Rapid growth is called for out of political nec- 
essity, not only in terms of enabling a state to enjoy more power 
and prestige in international affairs,6 but also in terms of internal 
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forces which demand a higher level of living. The idea of social 
welfare has come to the backward peoples before the capacity to 
satisfy it. Since politics has become so important in the lives of 
these people as a result of the nationalist movement, the political 
leaders are under pressure to provide for their wants.7 The re- 
verse was true in the West because the Western man could not 
visualize the potential that was in the process of being developed. 
He was slow to organize and make demands and did so gradually 
in response to economic development. Because of the lack of ef- 
fective power in the laboring masses, the captains of industry 
were relatively free to make the structural changes necessary for 
economic development.8 


It is generally believed that what is required in the under- 
developed countries today is a “big push” or “a critical minimum 
effort’9 which will boost the country up to a level of sustained 
growth. For a number of economic reasons the state is probably 
the only institution that can initiate such a massive program of 
development required to attain this level. Yet in some of the areas 
at the moment perhaps not even the state has the capacity for 
such an effort. Three fundamental areas have been outlined in which 
the government can assume responsibility for economic growth. 
They are as follows: resource expansion, resource allocation and 
resource management. In the West governments have assumed 
varying degrees of responsibility in each of these areas, but in the 
underdeveloped countries direct governmental action seems to go 
“much further in all three areas,” or as Professor Mason has added, 
“It attempts to do so.’’10 


In terms of resource expansion it is argued that: 

. . . the impact of technology on capital requirements of 
early development, the public pressure for haste, the 
ideological predisposition requiring the character of de- 
velopment, the primitive state of domestic capital markets, 
and the nature of foreign sources of funds—all stack the 
cards in favor of government as the primary initiator of 
resource expansion.11 


Where “balanced growth” is desired the free market might 
not be very effective in allocation of resources.12 Overall direction 
is necessary if full economies of scale are to be realized and “if the 
indirect effects of current investment on future savings, labor 
skills, and population growth” are to be taken into account.13 
Large-scale techniques and organization required by advanced tech- 
nology also seem to dictate a major responsibility for public initia- 
tive in the field of management.14 


The Problem of Politics 


If economic growth is to be accomplished, then, the state must 
be able to perform the function of initiating it. In the pluralistic 
societies or the democratic countries, problems of politics must be 
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taken into particular account because of the diversity that is per- 
mitted by the political system.15 Even when private enterprise 
was the main initiator of economic growth, certain political requi- 
sites were necessary. A reasonable amount of law and order was 
essential to provide for the security of property and the protection 
of markets. Now that the government has assumed in the under- 
developed countries the major responsibility for economic expan- 
sion, it not only must provide law and order, it must also develop 
the capacity to make specific plans, mobilize resources and tech- 
nology and efficiently administer the economic development pro- 
grams.16 This involves, among other things, the effective mobili- 
zation of the nation behind the developmental effort. It implies 
a considerable amount of agreement as to objectives and techniques 
which in a pluralistic society under a democratic system of gov- 
ernment could be difficult to realize. But Professor Mason has 
written that “In fact, in many countries the greatest contribution 
that government can make to development is the establishment of 
law and order. This is certainly true at present in Indonesia and, 
to a less extent, in Burma.’’17 


Effective law and order requires rather stable political insti- 
tutions and processes that enjoy a high degree of legitimacy 
throughout the society.18 That is, the society must accept them 
as being proper, habitually expecting the institutions to function 
in prescribed ways. But in the new nations new governmental in- 
stitutions have been created only recently, and their processes 
have not become firmly established in the societies. Law and order 
under these circumstances can be quite tenuous. Not all states 
have succeeded in integrating their political system so that a good 
measure of law and order is possible; Indonesia and Burma are two 
good examples. India has been more successful, but yet there are 
groups there that would change fundamentally the political sys- 
tem if they could gain control—the Communists on the Left and 
some communal groups on the Right.19 

A number of factors can contribute to the development of the 
unity of a nation in a given political system. Each country, how- 
ever, has its peculiar problems which make generalization hazard- 
ous. A factor that is probably of considerable importance is the 
nature of political and institutional development under the colonial 
rule. If the ruling power created institutions with the idea of 
eventually transferring sovereignty to the new nation, as was the 
case in India after 1917, perhaps greater stability would be possible 
after independence. In India the British left a governmental struc- 
ture which had not been fully implemented but nevertheless had 
given the Indians experience in government on the provincial level; 
had created a civil service which included within its ranks a rather 
large number of Indians; and also established a military service. 
Both the civil service and the military service have been valuable 
assets to stable government in India since independence.20 

The nationalist movement itself is an important factor to con- 
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sider in reference to national unity, stability and economic de- 
velopment.21 It can be constructive in many respects, but at the 
same time it can be destructive in other respects. Constructively, it 
can be a means of integrating a nation around a definite leadership 
and can provide it experience in working as a unit to achieve a given 
goal. But it can be divisive, too. Pakistan was created out of the 
Indian nationalist movement, and lingual states had to be conceded 
within India after independence. Certainly Burma and Indonesia 
were not thoroughly united under the force of nationalism.22 


Nationalism can be constructive or destructive, too, in refer- 
ence to the problem of economic and social development. If the 
leaders of the movement focus their total attention to driving out the 
imperialist power and permitting, even encouraging, the idea to exist 
that all of the nation’s problems will be solved when the colonial 
power is gone, the nationalist movement is not very constructive or 
realistic. On the other hand, if the leadership focuses attention on 
the nation’s problems urging the people to understand that large 
tasks of construction and transformation confront them, and if that 
leadership takes steps to develop a social and economic policy dur- 
ing the movement which can be widely supported, then it will be 
greatly ahead in building a new state when independence does 
come.23 In India not only this was done, but some real progress 
was realized under Nehru’s leadership toward developing a plan- 
ning program. 


Nationalism may be destructive to economic development when 
the leaders dogmatically insist on removing all “foreign” elements 
regardless of their value. The expulsion of the Dutch from Indo- 
nesia and the Indians from Burma are probably examples. National- 
ism can promote rejection of needed private foreign capital and 
protection for inefficient domestic enterprises.24 It might also 
emphasize traditional values to the extent that the process of mod- 
ern economic development would be hindered. If Gandhian idealism 
based on a reformed Hinduism, were to prevail in India among the 
leaders in any formidable sense it would be difficult for India to 
realize planned economic expansion along industrial lines. 


Ideology is another factor that can be constructive or destruc- 
tive. It perhaps can be a motivating force and provide new values 
on the basis of which new governmental and economic systems can 
be based,25 however, if it is adhered to too dogmatically it can 
hinder development by causing conflict among significant groups 
and encouraging unrealistic solutions to problems. If we accept a 
number of qualifications, both nationalism and ideology can be 
constructive, however, aiding in welding a nation together and pro- 
viding values on the basis of which institutions and processes can 
be established with a sense of legitimacy. But this can constitute 
only a beginning. Experience over a period of time will be the main 
factor in the development of stability. 


If economic development is dependent upon a relatively stable 
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political system, a stable political system probably is also dependent 
upon economic development. Thus economic and political develop- 
ment probably will have to progress simultaneously—each support- 
ing the other. 


Economic development does not just happen because a nation 
desires it—though that probably is a good beginning. The process 
calls for leadership which is oriented to the values of modern eco- 
nomic growth and which is determined to realize these values. Since 
the state has assumed the main responsibility for economic growth, 
this means that the leadership will be political.26 It thus must 
have the capacity to develop specific policies and programs and to 
rationalize them to the nation in such a way that wide support can 
be realized for undertaking the task. Professor Mason has written 
that “any attempt to allocate resources in order to attain develop- 
ment objectives operates in an environment in which there are 
strong local and group interests with objectives of their own that 
may or may not fit into a sensible development plan.”27 Under 
these circumstances the leadership must be able successfully to 
solicit the support of various significant groups or else be able to 
neutralize them if their support is not forthcoming. To do this the 
leadership of the state must enjoy a high degree of authority 
throughout the nation. That is, the people and groups within it 
must have faith in the leadership, believing it to be capable of 
adequate explanation of its decisions and thereby giving it sup- 
port. In the underdeveloped society where there is a minimum 
understanding of a total and rational plan, charisma can aid leader- 
ship in moving a nation to action in reference to a given program.28 


In the earlier stages of economic development it is probably 
better to have a small and fairly unified core of leadership which 
enjoys the support of most of the nation than to have a number of 
leadership elements relatively equal in political strength but at 
odds with one another on the objectives and techniques of economic 


development or in terms of special interest.29 A strong Nehru was 
able to bring concreteness to the economic development process be- 
cause he was able to mobilize the support of most of the nation be- 
hind a development program. However, in Indonesia, where there are 
four principal parties of almost equal strength and a national figure 
who seems to be incapable of bringing them together to cooperate 
in promoting a decisive program of development, interest and ener- 
gies are dispersed and, as a result, no effective development is 
realized. It is through leadership that a nation expresses its objec- 
tives; and if development is going to be realized this leadership 
must be able to decide, with the support of the nation, what must 
be done. Professor Higgins has written of Indonesia that “Until 
there is a clear determination by the Indonesian people—or at 
least by their leaders—as te the kind of society they want to build, 
it is difficult for them to assess the relative merits of various de- 
velopment schemes that may be suggested.”30 Pakistan was floun- 
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dering in meeting its development objectives until General Ayub 
provided strong leadership. Burma today has an uncertain and inde- 
cisive leadership as far as economic development is concerned.31 

In suggesting that leadership should play such an important 
role in the process of economic development, it is not meant that 
its power should be carried to the point where lower levels of 
decision-making are stifled. This is a danger, however, and one which 
can lead to instability. Vigorour discussion and debate should be 
stimulated which will encourage the development of a sense of 
confidence among the people as they come to feel themselves a 
part of the venture.32 Lower levels of leadership should be en- 
couraged, and this can be done only by permitting freedom of ex- 
pression and providing a certain amount of decision-making respon- 
sibility to them. 


Leadership has been emphasized, but the political party must 
not be neglected. The political party is the organization through 
which the leadership functions in the democratic nation. It pro- 
vides legislative majorities which can give support to the policies 
and programs that are evolved through the leadership, and it can 
be a means of unifying a federal system of government or a system 
where the separation of powers is the governing principle in pur- 
suing a comprehensive planning program. Perhaps in the under- 
developed country during the initial stages of development one 
major party would be the most effective unless there is consider- 
able agreement on economic development objectives and techniques 
among the parties. If there are too many parties however, it is dif- 
ficult for them to unify sufficiently to carry out a long-range pro- 
gram.33 Still there is no assurance that a single party can carry 
on a sustained program as leadership changes or in the event that 
no firm leadership can be established within the party. Professor 
Mason has written that “... the principal lesson of the Philippine 
experience seems to be that the first essential to effective planning 
in a democratic government is the existence of a disciplined poli- 
tical party under leadership strongly committed to economic de- 
velopment.’34 
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The Poet and 
Communication 


By Robert Jones 
Associate Professor of English 
Central Missouri State College 


Let us begin with some statements of definition. First, from 
Stephane Mallarme, French Symbolist, raconteur, poet, and word- 
smith: 

“To be instituted, a relation between images, exact; and that 
therefrom should detach itself a third aspect, fusible and clear, of- 
fered to the divination. Abolished, the pretension, aesthetically in 
error, despite its dominion over almost all the masterpieces, to en- 
close within the subtle paper other than, for example, the horror 
of the forest, or the silent thunder afloat in the leaves; not the 
intrinsic, dense wood of the trees. Some few bursts of personal 
pride, veridically trumpeted, awaken the architecture of the palace, 
alone habitable; not of stone, on which the pages would close 
but ill.’”’1 

From Thomas Hardy: “To find beauty in ugliness is the 
province of a poet.’’2 

From Robert Graves: “At the age of 56, I am still amused at 
the paradox of poetry’s obstinate continuance in the present phase 
of civilization. Though recognized as a learned profession it is the 
only one for the study of which no academies are open and in 
which there is no yard stick, however crude, by which technical 
proficiency is considered measurable. Poets are born, not made. The 
deduction that one is expected to draw from this is that the nature 
of poetry is too mysterious to bear examination: is, indeed, a great- 
er mystery even than royalty, since kings can be made as well as 
born and the quoted utterances of a dead king carry little weight 
either in the pulpit or the public bar. 

“The paradox can be explained by the great official prestige 
that still somehow clings to the name of poet, as it does to the 
name of king, and by the feeling that poetry, since it defies 
scientific analysis, must be rooted in some sort of magic, and that 
magic is disreputable. European poetic lore is, indeed, ultimately 
based on magical principles, the rudiments of which formed a close 
religious secret for centuries but which were at last garbled, dis- 
credited and forgotten. Now it is only by rare accidents of spiritual 
regression that poets make their lines magically potent in the an- 
cient sense. Otherwise, the contemporary practice of poem-writing 
recalls the medieval alchemist’s fantastic and foredoomed experi- 
ments in transmuting base metal into gold, except that the alchemist 
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did at least recognize pure gold when he saw and handled it. The 
truth is that only gold can be urned into gold; only poetry into 
poems.’’3 


From Robert Frost: “The figure a poem makes. It begins in 
delight and ends in wisdom. The figure is the same for love... It 
is but a trick poem and no poem at all if the best of it was thought 
of first and saved for the last. It finds its own name as it goes and 
discovers the best waiting for it in some final phrase at once wise 
and sad .. . For me the initial delight is in the surprise of remem- 
bering something I didn’t know I knew. I am in a place, in a situa- 
tion, as if I had materialized from cloud or risen out of the ground. 
There is a glad recognition of the long-lost and the rest follows. 
Step by step the wonder of unexpected supply keeps growing. The 
impressions most useful to my purpose seem always those I was un- 
aware of and so made no note of at the time when taken, and the 
conclusion is come to that like giants we are always hurling ex- 
perience ahead of us to pave the future with against the day when 
we may want to strike a line of purpose across it for somewhere.’’4 

And, finally, Dylan Thomas: “If you want a definition of poet- 
ry, say: ‘Poetry is what makes me laugh or cry or yawn, what makes 
my toenails twinkle, what makes me want to do this, or that, or 
nothing’ and let it go at that. All that matters about poetry is the 
enjoyment of it, however tragic it may be. Ali that matters is the 
eternal movement behind it, the vast undercurrent of human grief, 
folly, pretension, exaltation, or ignorance, however unlofty the 
intention of the poem. 

“You can tear a poem apart to see what makes it technically 
tick, and say to yourself, when the works are laid out before you, 
the vowels, the consonants, the rhymes and rhymes, ‘Yes, this is 
it. This is why the poem moves me so. It is because of the crafts- 
manship.’ But you’re back again where you began moved by 
words. The best craftsmanship always leaves holes and gaps in the 
works of the poem so that something that is not in the poem can 
creep, crawl, flash, or thunder in. The joy and function of poetry 
is, and was, the celebration of man, which is also the celebration 
of God.’’5 

And now, having heard the reading of the lesson, let us ad- 
dress ourselves to a consideration and an explicatione du texts. In 
much the manner of the old Puritan ministers, we shall divide our 
discourse into three main parts: Firstly, the Poet, who he is. Sec- 
ondly, the Poet, what he does. And lastly, Communication, what is 
it—that all the swains commend it? 

The poet, as I interpret the derivations and usages of the word, 
originally meant and still means, today, in the finest sense of the 
word: Maker. 

All great wordsmiths have given us some inkling of the mar- 
velous concept of man the maker: Chaucer, Keats, Milton, Eliot, 
Dylan Thomas. Shakespeare, though, comes the closest to suggest- 
ing what everybody else is getting at when, in King Lear, he has 
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poor, mad, bereft old Lear stripped down to his lowest level of ex- 
istence. He is at that moment “unaccommodated man’”—man pared 
down to the essentials. And what are those essentials? What is left 
of Lear, after kingdom, daughters, soldiers, pride, even illusions 
have been mercilessly ripped away from him? There is Lear him- 
self—the man, not his delusions—and there are his words—his 
poetry—his own defense against all that is Not-Lear. That concept, 
I would submit to you, is the concept of the poet as maker. 

Why, then, is the poet? 

Basically, the poet is man. He is all men who have somehow or 
other been unaccommodated, sliced away at by life and all its at- 
tendant furies and pleasures until he has suddenly become made 
aware of what and who he is, and how thin and frail are the walls 
that stand between himself and the awesome chaos which is his 
sphere of existence. 


In such a state—bereft of his treacherous accommodations— 
man returns to his original nature, which is the nature of the poet— 
the maker of words, the maker of the one thing which is his, but 
which is not, at the same time, him. 

We are all of us poets, then, just as we are all of us human—or 
in the process of being human. Perhaps it would be more accept- 
able to say that we are all of us in the process of being poets. We 
are all of us makers of words. 

What do we do, now—we makers of words? The answer, un- 
fortunately, is not simple. If we were dogs, or camels, or leopards, 
or sheep, the problem would be easy. We would do whatever our 
doggy, or camel-ly, or leopardy, or sheepish natures would require 
us to do. We would be dogs, or camels, or leopards, or sheep, and 
there would be an end to it. But the problem of being human— 
which is to say—the problem of being a poet, is much more com- 
plex. Even though we should all be, by some monstrous stroke of 
chance or design unaccommodated, we would not all be the same. Or, 
to look at the matter from a different point of view—the cindery 
chaos which threatens my existence is not the same cindery chaos 
which threatens yours. My reactions—my defense—would not be 
the same as your reactions—your defense. 

Now. What have I just said, though not in so many words? 
People—unlike dogs, etc., etc.-—can’t be classified. And poets—who 
are, as we have said, people—operate under that same handicap. 


We cannot take such diverse statements as those with which 
we began this discourse and find in them some nice, sensible, 
accommodating principle of classification which will make us feel 
comfortable about poetry and poets. Nor, I presume, can we look 
at the myriad natures of man—Democratic, Republican, communist- 
ic, Vietnamese, red Chinese, Episcopalian, states-righter one-world- 
er, scientist, insurance salesman, politican, ski bum, or what-have- 
you and find some nice accommodating principle that will make us 
feel that we understand our fellow men. 

For what the poet does is what all men do. He follows a tor- 
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tuous, complex, intuitive, extra-intra-and outre-logical pathway 
toward that undefinable goal of being human. Most of us human 
beings, however, prefer to take along our accommodations. We gath- 
er up our illusions of power, our ephemeral possessions, our fleet- 
ing intimations of immortality, and we struggle down the road much 
as Henry David Thoreau’s poor New England farmer, pushing ahead 
of us a 60-acre farm, with barn and two-story house, attached. 

Poets, and those of us who deal in things poetic, recognize (as 
I feel sure that all human beings recognize) that not all of this 
existence is accommodated. Perhaps, in degree—rather than in kind 
—the poet differs from normal acommodated man in that he per- 
ceives much more sharply the treachery inherent in all the para- 
phernalia with which we equip ourselves. 


Perhaps the poet perceives much more clearly that, in the final 
analysis, the only thing which man takes into cindery chaos with 
him is himself and that which belongs to him. And as most of us 
know, though we may not like to admit it, the large bulk of our 
accommodations are things to which we belong. Only our words can 
comfort us, because—though we have created them—they are not 
part of us. 

In Mallarme, then, or in Thomas Hardy, or Robert Graves, or 
Robert Frost, or Dylan Thomas—in any poet whom you might 
care to name, the organizing principle will vary. The only link 
which connects their diverse elements is a human one. 

So now, we turn at last, to our third problem—Communica- 
tion—what is it, that all the swains commend it? To be sure, if I 
am about to step into an open manhole and you prevent me from 
so doing by word, or gesture, or both, that is a most useful service 
and one for which I am duly grateful. Unless, of course, I wanted 
to step into the manhole. For even on such simple-seeming mat- 
ters as preventing accidents, the equation between two human 
beings is rarely simple-minded. That being so, consider, then, the 
complex nature of most of our matters of communication. How can 
we ever be sure that communion has, in fact, occurred? Is com- 
munication merely transmitting information, one from another? Is 
it perhaps, getting somebody else to agree with the truth which 
you see? Or is it mind meeting mind with a sharing of information 
and truth, and agreeing and disagreeing? Obviously, it is all of 
these, plus, probably, a great deal more. 


The ordinary human situation, I submit to you, is far from 
being the perfect composition which seems to me to be implied in 
the title of this discourse: “The Poet and Communication.” Most 
of us, when we think of the poet and communication, think of 
obscure and esoteric scatterbrains who write totally incompre- 
hensible things that teachers call poems. Which is to say, they as- 
sume that ordinary people communicate perfectly, and it’s only 
the poets who are somehow lousing up the process. 

Whatever communication is, I would suggest, it is something 
that happens but rarely in this life. For the most part, we go our 
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lonely ways alone, comforted primarily by the illusions that we 
call, with a magnificent kind of irony, our way of life. 

And, whatever ‘communication is, I would suggest that we 
come closest to achieving it when we, ourselves, become most 
poetic. When we, ourselves, become aware of what and who we are. 
When, through the obscuring haze and slush of all the non-essentials 
by which we ordinarily conceal our true natures from those around 
us—and ourselves—we speak the truth about our unaccommodated 
selves, and speak most clearly the defenses of the Words that bring 
to us order, out of chaos. 

We live in a sort of cloud-cuckoo land, I think, if we grow 
dismayed when we find that the poetry of Stephane Mallarme does 
not resemble at all the poetry of Edgar A. Guest. Joyce Kilmer 
was a woodsman who could never ride down to earth one of Rob- 
ert Frost’s Birches. Dylan Thomas and James J. Metcalfe both con- 
cerned themselves with the fascinating human phenomenon of 
love—but it should not be considered odd that their ideas on its 
nature, and how its nature could best be presented, were dis- 
similar. 

The only thing which all poems have in common is that they 
are all ways of attempting to cope with chaos. The only thing 
that poets have in common is that they are all people who have 
recognized the tragedy, and glory, of unaccommodated man—un- 
accommodated man, who must, somehow, with only himself and the 
frail gifts of his words—come to terms with chaos. The only thing 
which people have in common is that, when they become honest, they 
become poets. 


Beyond that point, I fear, we cannot communicate. 
Perhaps, beyond that point, we do not need to communicate. 
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Addendum To “The Poet 
And Communication” 


From an Editor 
Katherine Moroney 
Professor of English 

Central Missouri State College 


An early commentator on the definition of poet, Sir Philip 
Sidney, in “An Apology for Poetry” sees maker as an apt word 
since it had once been the term applied to poets by the Greeks. 

The Greeks called him “a poet,” which name hath as the 

most excellent, gone through other languages. It cometh of 

this word Poiein, which is “to make’: wherein, I know 

not whether by luck or wisdom, we Englishmen have met 

with the Greeks in calling his “a maker.’’1 

Here Sidney is referring to the poets of the sixteenth century 
who were known as “courtly makers.”’ In his same essay, he points 
out 


Among the Romans a poet was called Vates, which is as 

much as a diviner, foreseer, or prophet . . .2 
Vates or Maker (creator) infuses the overtones of divinity to the 
poet as does the idea of the Greek god of poetry Apollo, as well as 
the Muses, daughters of Jupiter—Euterpe, Erato, Polyhymnyia, 
Melpomene. 

Perhaps the poet is man, “enlarged’’ rather than “unaccommo- 
dated,” though “unaccommodated” is acceptable in the sense that 
Thoreau means when he advises “keep your accounts on your thumb- 
nail,” but “enlarged” when he advises 

The millions are awake enough for physical labor; but only 

one in a million is awake enough for effective intellectual 

exercise, only one in a hundred millions to a poetic or 

divine life.3 
Unless the poet is “enlarged” he has “Words, words, words,” as 
Hamlet says. 
... but folks expect of the poet to indicate more than the 
beauty and dignity which always attach to dumb real ob- 
jects . . . they expect him to indicate the path between 
reality and their souls,4 
says Walt Whitman who sees the poet as a man with a special gen- 
ius, as does Emerson when he says, “The world being thus put 
under the mind for verb and noun, the poet is he who can arti- 
culate it.”5 
Being human may not make men always able to articulate 
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reality, even to express their reactions to the “cindery chaos which 
threatens their existence.’’ Outside of a wail or a keen, a guffaw or 
a snarl even, there requires more than “Words, words, words. But 
being human that same “unaccommodated” soul, that poor mad 
bereft Lear stripped to his lowest level of existence’? communicates 
not as Lear but as the poet behind Lear. The poet “ . . . apprehend. 
More than cool reason ever comprehends.” They are the “makers”; 
they are “enlarged.” They are the ones who 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 

to heaven: And as imagination bodies forth, 

The forms of things unknown, the poets pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. (Midsummer’s Night’s 

Dream,, V, i. 6-16) 


Imagination “‘bodies’’ forth; it is given shape and form; it is creation. 
Only those who follow the “tortuous, intuitive, extra-intra-outre- 
logical pathway toward the goal of being human” can glance from 
heaven to earth. And only those who prefer not to take along their 
accommodations can glance from earth to heaven. But then there 
are also those extras (that imagination which “shapes” and that 
divinity which ‘“makes,’”’) that go into the Communication. 


Poetry as communicator asks for a two-way street, with the 
human element at both ends. Perhaps the “unaccommodated”’ is 
necessary at both ends for traffic to proceed. 


The poet, in utter solitude remembering his spontaneous 
thoughts and recording them, is found to have recorded 
that, which men in crowded cities find true for them also. 
The orator distrusts at first the fitness of his frank confes- 
sions—his want of knowledge of the persons he addresses— 
until he finds that he is the complement of his hearers;— 
that they drink his words because he fulfills for them their 
own nature; the deeper he dives into his privatest, secretest 
presentiment, to his wonder he finds this is the most ac- 
ceptable, most public, and universally true. The people 
delight in it; the better part of every man feels, This is my 
music; this is myself.6 


It is true that in coming to grips with chaos, in recognizing the 
tragedy, the glory, the ironic, the comic, if you will, in this life, 
the poet needs his tools, the frail words, and needs to be honest, yet 
he will not be a poet. A workman may have his tools and have his 
integrity and yet may not be able to make the machine go. Where 
shall we go from here, Roberto? Back to the bard, the prophet, 
the seer, the “maker,” the touch from the immortal? Or just to 
the Bard of Avon who tags it “seething brains’’? 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
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The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact... 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream, V, i, 4-9) 
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A Description and Analysis of Myrdal’s 
Theory Of Social Change Including 
the Role Of Education 


John Pulliam 
University of Texas 


To a greater extent than almost any other major social theorist, 
Gunnar Myrdal believes in the power of reason and enlightened 
democratic discussion to foster social change in the direction of a 
more perfect enactment of those principles contained in the ethic 
of democracy. Public discussion and debate must enable people to 
identify the forces within a cultural matrix that produce conflict 
between higher moral values and those used for specific attitudes 
and actions, directed toward given persons or particular situations. 
Education must be used to transform society and to provide for 
orderly social change by making citizens aware of the real facts 
and issues that contribute to conflict between valuations of both 
a personal and social kind, exposing inconsistencies. Myrdal thinks 
that the schools should make efforts to oppose forces that tend to 
obscure higher moral values and to clarify issues that are in viola- 
tion of those values through the use of free and open democratic 
discussions. Skills in educational methods and democratic processes 
will be required in order to provide machinery for change. The 
higher values are contained in the American creed and the Judaeo- 
Christian ethic and supported by commonly held ideals from classi- 
cal humanism and a liberal tradition. Social changes can be pro- 
duced through awareness of the real facts about current problems 
of society and an increase of forces supporting higher moral values. 

To understand his social theory, we must examine Myrdal’s 
concept of opinions, beliefs and valuations, general and specific 
realms of values, dynamic equilibrium, social crisis, vicious circle 
principle, and the consensus to be found inherent in the most gen- 
eral valuations of Western democratic thinking. 

Americans face a severe social crisis. This is largely due to per- 
sonality expositions created by internal contradictions. These con- 
tradictions are both personal and social, and they are associated 
with both beliefs and valuations. Ideas about how reality ought 
to be are called values. Americans are able to be both scientific 
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his degrees are from the University of Illinois where he was an 
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Theory. 
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and pragmatic about beliefs. They are more willing than most of 
the world’s people to change a belief when there is evidence avail- 
able to show that that belief does not correspond to reality. It is 
against the nature of the scientific spirit to hold beliefs that are false, 
and we are anxious to have our beliefs be true and rational. 


It is natural for Americans to wish to have scientific evidence 
for values also. The desire for rationality causes us to express 
reasons for what we do as “right”, “desirable”, ‘fair’, “good’’, etc. 
Great pains are made to state rationalities for valuations in objec- 
tive terms and to argue logically that the valuations are justified. 
We give many reasons for the values that we hold, most of which 
are “good” reasons and not real reasons. We fool ourselves into 
thinking that our valuations are both reasonable and logical. Actually 
they are often illogical. Many of our opinions contain conflicting 
valuations which we are at great pains to conceal, even from our- 
selves. It is most difficult to predict behavior of an individual from 
what he says he holds valuable. 


Valuations that are formed in words and justified by reasons 
are called opinions. We like to believe that our opinions are correct 
and sound. We develop polished logical arguments to support our 
opinions, and come to give them the same authority that we attribute 
to beliefs based on scientific facts. There are many different orders 
of valuations and opinions. The hierarchy of value orders varies 
from individual to individual because of differences in cultural 
levels, education, sophistication, etc. But even though opinions 
may belong to a high cultural level, they are often illogical. In 
spite of the fact that Americans want to be honest, logical, scientific, 
and consistent, beliefs, opinions, and valuations get mixed together. 


A major source of social crisis is that our values are not all 
to be found at the same level of generality. Some of our valua- 
tions are of a high order of generality, like the ideas of liberty 
and equality. They are universal valuations that are intended to 
apply to all persons and every situation. Valuations on a lower 
level apply to specific persons, actions, or ethnic groups. State- 
ments about a particular group such as “Women have inferior in- 
telligence’”’, or “Negroes are dirty” are expressions of valuations 
on the lower level.1 


These different levels of conceptualization make it possible for 
the same people to hold conflicting valuations on different planes 
without realizing the inconsistency. Professor Harry Broudy has 
said that persons who conceive of educational objectives on the ab- 
stract metaphysical level find it impossible to carry on meaning- 
ful argument with those who think of educational aims in terms of 
specific skills or slogans.2 Conflicting points of view may never 
have the opportunity of developing into an issue. It is much like 
a submarine passing under a surface ship that is going in the oppo- 
site direction. There is no point in speaking of what should happen 
in terms of speed and weight, because both vessels go on their way 
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without clashing. Myrdal holds that this same sort of thing occurs 
in individuals who can easily harbor broad general valuations of a 
high order that are not in harmony with their valuations of a 
specific nature.3 


This is a decisive point in Myrdal’s theory, and perhaps an 
example will be useful. During the early years of American in- 
dustrial expansion, “captains of industry” amassed vast fortunes 
through monopoly, exploitation, and low wages. Many of these 
industrial barons were regular in church attendance and claimed 
to believe in equality for all. It probably did not occur to them 
that their beliefs and actions were contradictory. One even pro- 
claimed that he had been miraculously blessed by divine provi- 
dence because coal had never been so cheap before and labor was 
a dreg upon the market! 


In all Western democratic nations, higher valuations (those 
more generally held) are considered morally superior. Most of the 
time we are concerned with concrete operations. The focus of our 
attention is opportunistic. The whole sphere of conflicting valua- 
tions is not present in our minds at one time. We suppress and leave 
in shadow those valuations that have no obvious relevance to the 
task at hand. But even suppressed valuations may have some effect 
upon our behavior. They tend to bend our actions in their direction. 
Behavior often becomes a kind of moral compromise even if we fail 
to realize it. Valuations, like strings of ideas from Herbart’s apper- 
ceptive mass, rise to the level of consciousness periodically as the 
scope of attention changes. 


We often experience difficulty in making rationalizations be- 
cause of conflict with valuations commonly held by ali. Individuals 
and groups find their behavior judged by others on this basis. No 
one lives in moral isolation. Moral criticism is only an appeal to 
the suppressed valuations held by the other party. There can be no 
hope for universal agreement without this realm of consensus. It 
is futile to argue logically with a madman. There is no common 
ground upon which to base agreement. Conversely, civil rights 
legislation in this nation depends upon a plea for the admission of 
higher valuations on the part of all Americans. The point is that 
we do believe in some values generally held by all people. Every 
attempt to deal with others on the basis of reason, common good, or 
humanitarianism, is an invocation of the principle of universal 
common valuations. Myrdal believes that the cultural unity of 
America consists in these higher values which find expression in 
the American creed.4 


This conviction that agreement can be found in the universal 
valuations as expressed in the American creed constitutes Myrdal’s 
optimism that change in the direction of a better society is possible 
within the framework of democracy. There is a unity of ideals on 
the highest plane. Americans of all national origins, regions, classes, 
religions, and races have a social ethos and a political creed in 
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common. The political creed has been explicitly expressed in refer- 
ence to human goals and concrete rules. The American creed is 
taught in schools and preached in churches. It permeates the courts, 
the newspapers and the cultural institutions. It demands faith in 
the fundamental equality of man, justice, fair-play and liberty for 
all. The American creed is found in the Constitution and in lesser 
governmental documents. It is part of every political and civic 
speech and declaration. It has been the ideological foundation of 
American morale in war and conflict. Myrdal says that the Ameri- 
can creed has established consensus (on the most general plane) 
more successfully than totalitarian nations have done with all of their 
ruthless oppression and scientific propaganda. The American creed 
has directed social change in this nation and prevented the develop- 
ment of a rigid class structure (in spite of the fact that conditions 
favored such a structure).5 Free land and the frontier prevented 
liberty from destroying equality so that the dynamic creed became 
firmly entrenched in the minds and hearts of all Americans. It has 
provided an ethos in which liberals have become the heroes in 
America, while fundamental principles have been conserved. The 
very fact that the American creed is so widely agreed upon makes 
it the binding force in America. Its liberal and general nature gives 
it international scope, for the creed embodies almost all of the 
major principles of all democracies. In part, this is due to the roots 
from which it grew. 

The bases of American cohesiveness are found in English law, 
Christianity, and humanistic liberalism of the Enlightenment.6. The 
American Revolution was an expression of the emancipation of 
human nature. The principle of liberty has sometimes been ruthless- 
ly employed by the strong to rob the weak, but one can definitely 
find equalitarianism in the roots of the creed. The Bible is full of 
episodes in which the rich and mighty are the wrongdoers. New 
England Puritanism was both harsh and conservative, but the idea 
of Christian equality has never been lost in America. Myrdal points 
out that religion is still a potent force in America, and in general 
the churches have supported the American creed. The ideals of 
justice and equality before the law also have long and significant 
backgrounds. Law and order represent a crucial element in the 
American creed, and laws are considered more important than the 
wills of rulers. Inalienable rights of life, liberty and property have 
never been seriously questioned in America. The creed has such 
universal appeal that it is accepted by minority groups as well as 
by the rich and secure. 

While the creed is accepted and even enacted into law, it is 
not lived up to in practice. One reason is that many laws are not 
enforced as they are written. Americans engage in legislation for 
pedagogical and publicity purposes. Legal measures contain vast 
amounts of abstract moralizing and rules for administration. En- 
forcement procedures and levels are of comparatively low quality. 
Many laws on the books are forgotten or seldom used. 
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Americans tend to judge all laws by their concept of a “higher 
law” that is independent of legislation created by man. The Ameri- 
can Revolution helped to spread this idea of a higher or natural 
law. Faith has been placed in the higher law and not in the will of 
the people, which is one reason why the Constitution has been made 
hard to alter. Legislators appeal to the higher moral law as a means 
of enforcement for laws they create. No doubt this provides support 
for many good laws, but it is a dangerous practice since people do 
not obey laws that they consider bad. There is therefore an anarch- 
istic tendency in America. It means that Americans make moral 
judgments about given laws, and decide whith ones to obey and 
which ones to ignore. Even Theodore Roosevelt was willing to say, 
“Damn the law, I want the canal built.” Much is forbidden by law 
but allowed in practice. If a law is bad, Americans are inclined to 
disobey it rather than change it. This leads to a disrespect for the 
legal profession and a feeling that politics is a “dirty business.’”’ The 
letter of the law is often obeyed while the spirit of the law is 
violated. It is also common for criminals to be prosecuted for in- 
come tax evasion instead of for the crimes they have committed. 
There is a low degree of identification with legal methods and 
government in general. This is one of the most important causes of 
social change. It is not true that Americans refuse to live up to 
their own goals, but there are vast gulfs between idealistic aims 
and existing laws. 


The American dilemna is a discrepancy between higher and 
lower valuations held by the American people. It is clearly seen in 
the general belief in equality of all men and the way in which Negro 
people are actually treated in the nation. The Negro problem is 
only one phase of vast inconsistency of values in America. These 
inconsistencies must be brought out and clearly examined. When 
conflict is clearly shown, the deviate can do two things. He can 
adjust the less general valuation to conform with the more general 
valuation, or he can insist on holding to the antagonistic specific 
valuation. If he chooses the first way, social improvement takes 
place. If the second way is chosen, conflict with society is deep- 
ened and the party holding the less general valuation may find 
himself in morai isolation. In actual experience, such dissidents 
are not often brought into the open. There are all sorts of attempts 
to deny the existence of real conflicts. We find American groups 
denying that there are social classes, or vast differences in economic 
quality in the nation. Distorted pictures of social reality are painted 
in an effort to deny or conceal the gulf between more general 
ideals and specific actions. However, communication and education 
make it ever more difficult to hide inconsistencies in the realm of 
valuations. Myrdal believes that such conflicts are a major force 
for social change, and that change tends to go in the direction of 
the higher (more general) valuations. Education can speed up this 
process by providing information for clarification of issues. The 
speed of our movement toward a more general set of social valua- 
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tions is closely tied to geographic mobility, literary output, education- 
al level, and intellectual communication. People are conditioned to 
demand a greater consistency in personal valuations. Education can 
foster better citizenship by providing increased knowledge and sup- 
porting ritual examinations of values held. Education is the enemy 
of prejudice and narrow opinion. It provides the facts and the 
methods required to produce more general valuations in the indivi- 
dual and in society. Education may be directly involved in bringing 
about adjustment between pairs of values. It can foster logical con- 
sistency and create a wider distribution of beliefs. 


Myrdal believed that public discussion could lead to the recon- 
struction of society. Intellectual communication is greatly improved 
by public debate and modern communication. During the process 
of discussion awareness of inconsistencies in spheres of valuation are 
greatly enhanced. They are reconditioned so as to make it possible 
for the individual to recognize illogical constructs and misconcep- 
tions. The individual is enabled to see more relationshps between 
his values and those of the whole society. Education can help the 
individual to clarify beliefs. Beliefs are building blocks which serve 
to rebuild illogical ideas. They may be used either as rationalizations 
or as units for clarifying inconsistent relationships. Improved 
knowledge makes for better citizenship. We are used to readjusting 
our factual ideas when support for an old belief is applied in the 
realm of valuations both through the creation of more awareness 
of conflict and through a greater use of discussion. It would be diffi- 
cult to overemphasize the role of education in creating an adjust- 
ment through discussion and reason. 


Myrdal’s concept of society is closely related to rapid change of 
forces and pressures in modern civilization. His thesis would not 
hold for a simple and static social system like that of rural America 
in 1880, but it is for precisely this reason that Myrdal feels soci- 
ologists like William Sumner were wrong. 


Myrdal did not agree with Sumner’s concept of the mores.8. 
Sumner thought of mores as static, unproblematic and conservative. 
The masses were the bearers of the mores in Sumner’s system, and 
they would allow only gradual change. Myrdal thought that this 
idea of mores was unrealistic and misleading when applied to mod- 
ern industrial nations because the impact of forces makes mores a 
poor tool for understanding society. Among these are industrializa- 
tion, social and physical mobility, intellectualization, and seculari- 
zation. (It is interesting to note that a similar view of forces at 
work in modern society are found in W. O. Stanley’s Education and 
Social Integration). These forces, together with a firm belief in 
progress, make the mores suspect. Ways of doing things tend to 
change at a rapid pace, and Sumner’s idea of the conservative force 
of the masses does not account for dynamic society. Myrdal con- 
cludes that spheres of valuation in modern America do not at all 
resemble Sumner’s concept of mores. He has little use for the 
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notion that social change cannot be deliberately induced. The laissez- 
faire notion is most dangerous, for it will lead to a severe social 
crisis that may well cause the end of the democratic system, Myrdal’s 
chief criticism of Sumner is to be found in his concept of a dynamic 
—as opposed to a static—equilibrium in society. 

Sumner envisioned an equilibrium much like a see-saw. On 
one side was the force of the mores and on the other the force ex- 
erted by life conditions. A slight change in life conditions would 
disturb the balance and cause the slow movement of the see-saw. 
Violent or sudden change would occur only in the unlikely event 
of severe change in life conditions. The classes provide some aid 
in changing mores more rapidly than would occur by evolution, 
but Sumner did not think it possible to create change deliberately. 
He had a very pessimistic view of the role of intelligence and edu- 
cation in social change and progress.9. 

Myrdal did not think of the forces in society as constituting 
an equilibrium like a see-saw balanced on a fixed pedestal. The 
static equilibrium adopted from physics is only one concept of bal- 
ance, and Myrdal holds that other concepts better describe socia! 
reality in modern industrial society. One can think of an equili- 
brium as a pencil standing on end. It represents a balance of forces 
but only a little push is needed to destroy the balance forever. An- 
other idea of equilibrium is exemplified by an airplane in flight. 
The pressure on each wing must be balanced by the pilot in order 
to maintain a level flight, but a sudden change in the forward speed 
of the aircraft would also affect the equilibrium. Society is a 
dynamic balance of many rapidly moving forces, just as an airplane 
must be sensitive to several kinds of pressure at one time. Still an- 
other kind of equilibrium is like deliberately positioning objects 
in a box. This kind of balance is achieved by planned arrangement 
and can occur through social planning in society. In connection 
with his notion of dynamic equilibrium Myrdal postulated the idea 
of reciprocal reinforcement or cumulation principle which he re- 
ferred to as the vicious circle. This is best illustrated by Myrdal’s 
own example of an imaginary society with a white majority and a 
Negro minority. There would be sufficient white prejudice to keep 
the Negroes on a low standard of living, and a sufficient degree of 
poverty and filth to justify the opinions of the whites. This would 
yield a static balance of forces—an equilibrium. But if the Negro 
standard of living changes for the better there will be a decrease 
of prejudice making further improvement in the living standard 
possible, and so on ad infinitum.10. Conversely, a decrease in living 
standards would increase prejudice and that effect would also tend 
to snowball. Even if the original push were withdrawn, the prin- 
ciple of cumulation would continue to operate. If Sumner had been 
correct about a static balance, any change in the balance would 
start the whole system moving in one direction or the other. But 
Myrdal contends that change in the dynamic equilibrium is the re- 
sult of a cumulation of causes. A change in any variable does tend 
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to create changes in all other variables, but social forces are com- 
plicated in modern society. A push in one direction initiates a pro- 
cess of cumulation in one direction which is likely to be balanced 
by a cumulative push in the other direction. Social change is there- 
fore like a rolling ball. Its direction of movement may change at any 
time when the cumulation of little pushes in one direction becomes 
greater than the cumulation of little pushes in the other. No system 
is ever stable, but is a function of innumerable forces all of which 
are subject to the law of reciprocal reinforcement. White prejudice 
is not a single whole, but is made up of many factors that may be 
isolated for analysis. Such factors are interdependent and related 
to numerous other kinds of factors. All of our beliefs and valua- 
tions are interrelated in similar fashion. Education can perform the 
valuable service of analyzing for understanding both the factors that 
make up our complicated valuations and the relationships between 
them. There is no one predominant factor (in the same sense that 
the economic factor was predominant in the thought of Marx). 
Scientific analysis is valuable, as Myrdal indicated by saying that 
material is availble from which a “status of the Negro” index might 
be compiled and which might prove useful. But scientific social 
analysis contains the danger that the scientist cannot get outside of 
his own system in order to view the whole picture. Myrdal suggests 
that we may have to rely on a pragmatic common-sense conception of 
society in the same way that economists found it useful to accept the 
pragmatic notions of bankers in developing economic planning. 

Myrdal believes that the American Negro problem is a model 
of dynamic causation and that it provides a miniature view of the 
difficulties facing all Western democratic society. We know, for 
example, that prejudice varies with the status of the white man, 
the social class of Negroes, and the perceptual field. We know that 
better employment results in better housing, more education, and 
a general improvement in standards of living, that in turn have a 
favorable effect upon race relationships. We see reciprocal rein- 
forcement operating to magnify the progress already made by the 
Negro race, but also operating in connection with those forces that 
increase hatred and prejudice. There has certainly been progress 
and the status of the Negro is on the increase. But ultimately the 
problem of race relations must be solved on the basis of conflicting 
valuations. Myrdal is confident that in the last analysis, lower valu- 
ations will be abandoned and social adjustment will take place 
under the unifying influence of the great democratic ideals that 
are an intrinsic part of the beliefs of most Americans. In concrete 
terms this would mean the adoption of civil rights legislation and 
the abandonment of regional or group opposition.11. 

Social change is a function of valuations and social forces, not 
of physical changes. The speed of movement of modern society 
creates a need for logical consistency never before experienced by 
so many people. False beliefs were easier to hold in the backwoods 
fellowship of yesteryear, but geographic mobility and improved 
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communication have changed the conditions that made them pos- 
sible. In a similar fashion, increase in the quantity and quality of 
public discussion directly increases intellectual communication. In 
the presence of greater intellectual communication it is difficult 
to cover up or ignore flagrant inconsistencies in valuations held on 
different levels. There are waves of cynical indeterminism like 
the isolationist movement, and overtones of intellectual defeatism 
like the lack of belief in improvement through legislation, but mod- 
ern society is still rapidly moving forward. Education is the power- 
ful force that can bring about social change for the better. 

Education has the task of disclosing the discrepancies between 
separate valuations. It is a genuine social force coexistent with and 
interrelated with all other forces. It is possible for social change to 
begin wherever public discussion occurs, and the schools are no ex- 
ception. Our society has much room for changing habits and opinions. 
for the mores are not rigid except in static systems. An opinion 
explosion may be brought about through training in the methods 
of education and the clarification of conflicts. Such explosions can 
create changes in the customs and adjustment of values to a higher 
level. It is therefore comparatively easy for the schools to foster 
actual social progress. In the case of the Negro, improving educa- 
tion will cause the standard of living to slowly rise. This in turn 
will decrease the justfications used for low evaluations of Negro 
people by white people. The schools can clearly indicate that dis- 
crimination against Negro people is against the principles of liberty 
and equality upon which this nation is founded. Thus education can 
create a climate of opinion in which it is difficult to hold conflict- 
ing valuations, and it can also directly change conditions which 
support or reject certain evaluations. 


Criticisms of Myrdal’s theory have been made on the basis that 
he overplayed the moral issue and gave too little heed to economic 
determinism. Others have pointed out valuational discrepancies in 
the codes of other cultures in which conflict did not occur. But 
Myrdal used his theory for explaining an American problem, and 
his analysis may very well be correct. The American creed and 
democracy in general do seem to contain abstract valuations which 
are universally held to be morally better than other valuations. 

Lower valuations are emotionally defended in terms of utility, 
tradition and expediency. There does seem to be a dynamic equilib- 
rium of fluid social forces. Higher valuations tend to win out when 
conflicts of evaluations are made obvious. Myrdal found much in 
American society that is very good. He hoped for great progress 
through the potent forces of education, public debate and intellect- 
ual communication. Above all, Myrdal’s theory provides for social 
improvement within the framework of democracy. We may well hope 
that history will prove him right. The alternatives are not pretty. 
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The Steppes of Mt. Nitaka, 
1939-1941: 
Pearl Harbor Revisited 


Peter A. Soderbergh 
University of Texas 


Perhaps it is the magnitude of a deed that seduces man to re- 
member an explosive, tragic moment rather than the course of 
events that lead to it. 

How does one set aside the vision of a Princip at Sarajevo or an 
Oswald in Dallas so as to contemplate coolly the meaning, if any, of 
such irrationality? When the imagination is impaled on an obelisk 
at Bunker Hill, bayonets protruding from buried trenches at Ver- 
dun, or on the lances of six hundred committed horsemen at Balak- 
lava, how do we divorce ourselves from the glorious inhumanity of 
it all long enough to prove the less captivating aspects? And when 
the incident is inscribed in the pages of the history of one’s own 
country—reinforced, repeated, eulogized, or beatified—detach- 
ment is seldom total no matter how far removed in time one is 
from the event. So it is, for some, with the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor in 1941, the twenty-fifth anniversary of which we 
commemorate this year. 

However, behind and through the shattered calm of a pre- 
sumably sacrosanct Sunday morning, over the columns of black 
smoke from a stricken Pacific fleet, and beyond the diminishing 
signals of entombed men lie often unnoticed accumulations of col- 
lective acts and grievances, less transfixing perhaps but no less 
significant. The story of the United States’ increased involvement 
in Japanese affairs from 1905 to 1941—frequently portrayed as if 
to say that we were drawn inexorably and innocently to that day 
at Oahu—is well known even to those who have not made scholar- 
ship their business. Swept along though the United States may have 
been, less attention has been paid to the nuances and vagaries of 
Japanese thought, as expressed by Japanese nationals who addressed 
themselves to the relations between the two countries prior to De- 
cember 1941. It is the purpose of this brief paper to examine the 
tone and quality of the Japanese general outlook, in the realm of 
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foreign policies, as revealed in Japanese sources of the three years 
before Pearl Harbor. 


I 


The Japanese view between 1939 and 1941 is a whirlwind mix- 
ture of excited identification with a new-found ideology (totalitarian 
fascism), heightened and carefully focused anti-American sales- 
manship, confusion over Japan’s hard-won but frightening position 
as the new Far Eastern potentate, intemperate bravado, and con- 
stant insistence that all would be well if everyone would just calm 
themselves and accept Japan’s prescription for Asian “order” 

In rapid style, Japan had withdrawn from the League (1935), 
cancelled her naval treaty obligations (1934-5), and signed an anti- 
Comintern pact with Germany in November 1936. The contempla- 
tion of the new affiliations with Hitler stirred many Japanese ob- 
servers to new heights. Former ambassador to Sweden, Toshio 
Shiratori, shortly before Italy joined the pact in 1937, in an article 
in The Kaizo (Reconstruction), said that since “the political philo- 
sophy of tomorrow will in all probability come under the exclusive 
sway of totalitarianism” all Japan ought to get on the bandwagon, 
as it were. “Liberalism and democracy,” he felt, were “gradually 
becoming outworn.” A few months later Shiratori expressed the con- 
viction that the entire world had to choose, right then, between 
totalitarianism and Communism. “The national policy of Japan,” he 
stated, “and the spirit of that Oriental culture of which she repre- 
sents the highest peak are in consonance with the totalitarian prin- 
ciples.” Tatsuo Kawai believed that the pact “set a new goal for 
mankind.” “Japan, as the champion of East Asia, leading the crusade 
against Communism,” he wrote in 1938, “has a mission of vital sig- 
nificance in history.” In the November 10, 1938, issue of the Japan 
Times Weekly, Premier Prince Konoye was quoted as saying that 
Japan’s affairs .. both domestic and foreign, must be executed 
under totalitarian principles, whether one likes it or not, under 
the present circumstances.” Tsunego Baba was one of the few less 
exuberant voices who addressed themselves to Japan’s new partner- 
ship. ‘““‘We Japanese cannot see eye to eye with Western critics,’ he 
said in March 1938, “who have jumped to the hasty conclusion that 
ideologically Japan is now a member of the world’s fascist bloc.” 
By September, Baba had stiffened somewhat and agreed that “a 
Red China inevitably would mean extension of the influence of the 
Soviet Union over the whole of continental East Asia,” suggesting 
that perhaps the foreign office was correct in tending to prevent it. 
As it developed, the anti-Comintern pact was the harbinger of 
chaos in the Japanese government, especially with respect to foreign 
policy. 

Considering for a moment Japan’s official policies prior to 
December 1941, we know that a plan for a “New Order in Asia” 
was announced in 1937-38, aimed directly at China. It was Japan’s 
duty, thought Ujiro Ohyama, former consul-general in San Fran- 
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cisco, “‘to rehabilitate Asia by saving the Chinese people at what- 
ever cost to [Japan].” “To us Japanese,’’ Ohyama wrote, “it is 
human civilization that is here at stake.’’ Financier and member of 
the “Board of Cabinet Councillors,’ Seinosuke Goh, expressed 
Japan’s determination “to devote herself to the economic and 
cultural development” of China and thought it proper that the 
“political, economic, and foreign policies’ of Japan were evolving 
along such a line. The ‘““New Order,” specifically, Yosuke Matsuoka 
stated in 1939, was pointed at Chiang Kai-Shek whose regime was 
“dominated by pro-Communist and anti-Japanese doctrines.” The 
“New Order” was a five point program, essentially, which propos- 
ed: (1) that a “new’’ China—minus Chiang, his army, and the Reds— 
be created and shaped under Japanese guidance; (2) that the active 
defense of the Far East against Soviet Communism should be init- 
iated by all Asians, led by Japan; (3) that Japan’s “population 
problem” had to be alleviated through controlled dispersion of the 
overflow onto the Asian mainland and other selected Southeast 
Asian regions; (4) that “racial conflict’? [meaning, to the Japanese, 
the friction brought on by the stubborn spirit of self-determination 
prevalent in China] be brought to an end; and (5) that “peace” be 
brought to the Far East. In a summary statement of intent, in 1940 
Seji Hishida said that the aim of Japanese foreign policy was “pri- 
marily to maintain peace in the region of East Asia, rejecting undue 
intervention by Western powers and at the same time refraining 
from meddling in affairs concerned purely with the American or 
European regions.” 


But there were problems. Between June 1937 and Pearl Har- 
bor the premiership passed from Prince Konoye to Baron Hira- 
numa to General Abe to Admiral Yonai, back to Konoye, and finally 
in late 1941 to General Hideki Tojo. Set back by the United States’ 
strong rebuff (December 1938) of Japan’s plans for the “New 
Order” and stunned by Germany’s non-aggression pact with Stalin in 
August 1939, the “Japanese government appeared to be quite in 
the dark,’’ Royama admitted in early 1941. As a matter of fact, he 
stated, “Japan’s foreign policy in 1939 was confusion itself.’’ And 
regarding the future form of the proposed “New Order’? Royama 
noted that even in 1941 “the government does not seem to be suf- 
ficiently experienced to give an answer.” A lack of communication 
between those charged with the conduct of top-level affairs may have 
been one reason for the “chaotic policy” of 1939-41. Decisions were 
evidently made without the benefit of shared consultation, thus 
leaving many key personnel in the dark. Mamoru Shigemitsu, hold- 
er of many responsible posts during the period, wondered how, if 
he was unaware of so much that went on, those below him could 
possibly have grasped the meaning of the events of the time. 


Whether by design or accident, the United States chose to stiffen 
its opposition to the “New Order” in July 1939 (by announcing the 
coming abrogation of the 1911 trade treaty) just as the Japanese 
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foreign office was entering its most trying times. The military, 
however, was acting ever more independently. With one eye on 
German unopposed successes in Europe (Austria, Czechoslovakia) 
they siezed Hainan in February 1939, blockaded Tientsin in May, 
and prepared themselves to collect French Indo-China should it be- 
come available—which it did in June 1940. An Indo-China fell, 
Premier Konoye announced over the radio that political parties in 
Japan would be dissolved in favor of an “Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association.” Cited by Konoye as the negative aspects of party 
politics, “The prevalence of liberty, democracy, and socialism which 
are not agreeable to Japan’s national ideas” and “party rivalry in 
disregard of national interests.” Thus did statesmanship succumb to 
“militant nationalism” in foreign affairs. The military, Shigemitsu 
remarked, “put diplomatic negotiations and military operations in 
Separate compartments.” “They regarded the first,” he wrote, “as 
a supplementary function intended to assist the second.” 


At home, the Japanese were highly agitated and began to resort 
to strong language as it appeared inevitable that the economic sanc- 
tions which the United States had threatened to enforce ever since 
1931 were to become a reality. “It is this thing [the Open Door] 
Uncle Samuel is waving aloft as he sits there upon the high ‘Holier- 
than-Thou’ fence of his and shrieks out his denunciations at Nippon 
as a treaty violator, an international villain and plague to be quar- 
antined ...’’ wrote Kameyama Musen in November 1939. Professor 
Kojiro Suzimori, Waseda University, decried America’s “legalism” 
{meaning our adherence to treaty obligations] as a “weapon of du- 
bious integrity” and thought that the entire concept militated 
against “right morals.” In an “Open Letter to President Roosevelt.” 
Tyozo Asano urged the President to remember that Japan was not 
really ‘“war-like’ but was “forced” to protect herself. The news- 
paper Hochi noted that “America is trying to strangle Japan’ and 
warned that there was a limit to Japan’s “patience and magnani- 
mity.” “Unnecessary roughness” was called on “barbarous” U. S. 
Marines in Shanghai who, reported the paper Nichi Nichi, man- 
handled sixteen Japanese ‘gendarmes.’ “The prevention of such 
incidents,” the editorial advised, “can only be realized through 
intrepid counter-measures born of the spirit of justice’? and added 
sternly: “Teeth must be met with teeth.” On the same theme, but 
more modestly, Kinokai Matsuo noted America’s tendency toward 
war, her intensified economic pressure, and suggested that the 
Japanese answer should be “to unite the spirit of the nation, both 
materially and mentally.” Ryutaro Nagai displayed his particular 
brand of insight by insisting that the United States government “is 
really that of fifty or sixty pluocrats who pay for the Presidential 
and Congressional elections.” And, as a final example, the Japan 
Daily Times of March 3, 1941, advised President Roosevelt to cease 
the “compliments” and diplomatic pleasantries and get down to busi- 
ness with Admiral Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura. “Relations are 
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so tense,” the Times stated, “that talks are absolutely required.” 


On the home front, then, between 1939 and Pearl Harbor, the 
Japanese view of the United States was generally emotional and 
overtly hostile. Every move America made was fuel for the fire, and 
she made a number of distressing ones: the embargoes on “‘strategic 
products” (July 5, 1940), the granting of loans to China (September 
25, 1940), the embargo on iron scrap (September 26, 1940), the 
“freezing” of Japanese assets in the United States (July 25, 1941), 
the evacuation of American nationals from Japan, and the ABCD 
commercial blockade to cite a few. The fare written for the Japanese 
people seldom included any Japanese-initiated offers of concilia- 
tion, but took the position that Japan (the misunderstood) was 
ready—but not overeager—to consider any proposals emanating 
from America. The chances of any suitable gesture being forth- 
coming from the United States, it was implied, was out of the ques- 
tion. For one reason, Katsuji Debuchi wrote, Japan was always con- 
fronted with “sudden, unexpected and even self-contradictory 
changes” in United States diplomacy, due, he believed, to the fact 
that in America “domestic considerations take precedence over 
principles of foreign policy.’”’ The other reason being that America 
did not really want to settle differences peacefully. Thus did she 
tread the “dangerous” line of what Ujiro Ohyama called “positive 
pacifism” [meaning intervention], Foreign office statements and 
Imperial Prescripts published for public consumption were care- 
fully tailored (and expanded by editorialists) along these lines. 


By the late summer of 1941, then, the die had been cast. After 
Ambassador Nomura had telegraphed to Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
the American Secretary of State’s immutable note-verbale of June 
21, 1941, and subsequent negotiations had proved unrewarding, the 
Japanese cabinet and Supreme Command met jointly on September 
6 before the Emperor. October 10, 1941, (inclusive) was set as the 
day by which a decision for war with America would be automatic- 
ally implemented if no resolution of conflicts was reached. With the 
concord of September 6, Shigemitsu believed, “the Japanese Govern- 
ment surrendered its hold on the ship of state.’’ That time in Japan’s 
history which its intellectuals would someday call ‘“‘the dark ages’’ 
had come. 


II 


As one looks back over these representative samples, certain 
patterns make themselves available for examination. 


To begin: the formulation of Japanese foreign policy, resembling 
a game of power ping-pong, usually placed control in the hands of 
the very few—hands not always capable, seldom free from fear or 
restriction, often ignorant of what other hands were doing. Foreign 
policy was, in addition, not only highly susceptible to fluctuation and 
inconsistency due to frequent changes in premierships and cabinet 
posts but was more often an extension of the political preferences 
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of its mentors that an expression of the general will. The Emperor, 
it appears, played little or no role in such matters—often by choice, 
sometimes because the ministerial decisions were made without his 
knowledge (although the constitution did not require direct con- 
sultation), and in part because his exalted position seemed to war- 
rant special dispensation from exposure to such “worldly” affairs. 
Silence, of course, may often be construed as acquiescence. 


It is fair to say that the majority of the Japanese people were 
ignorant of the nature and course of Japan’s foreign policies until 
after decisions had been made by the figures in power and, frequent- 
ly, until after reverberations had occurred. Even then it cannot be 
claimed that the populace received the entire, undecorated truth. 
This veil between the people and the elite was due for the most 
part to the mode in which information was screened, parsimonious- 
ly issued, and trimmed (when necessary) by the top officials—but 
also to a certain degree of public indifference to affairs traditionally 
handled by the titled. More than once, however, officials used this 
“apathy” to suit their own purposes, claiming that since the people 
did not care “someone” had to protect their best interests. 


It is clear, too, that the Japanese neither fully understood the 
meaning of democracy nor the machinery mandatory to its dis- 
charge. Their lack of insight may be attributed mostly to their long 
history of isolated, militaristic feudalism—which was something less 
than fertile ground for the concepts of equality, individuality, inde- 
pendence, and controlled nationalism. Hurriedly thrust into the inter- 
national arena before they were psychologically or operationally 
prepared, several cycles of Japanese leaders did make respectable 
attempts to superimpose the artifacts of liberal democracy on their 
national structure. But it was motion devoid of comprehension, a 
political impulse supported by a hesitant minority, an act of ideolog- 
ical ventriloquism which played itself out in a Japan unchanged at 
base. Events subsequent to 1930 demonstrate conclusively that the 
appearances of democracy noted with satisfaction by the Western 
world after The Great War were superficial, misleading and transi- 
tory. In this instance, the Japanese talent for imitation failed them. 


And perhaps this is the proper point to pause and reflect on 
another phenomenon, a concomitant to the weakness described 
above. As the Japanese became increasingly involved in international 
politics, the literature and speeches of the time reveal an ever-widen- 
ing disparity between what was being said and what was done— a 
“flaw” the Japanese often noted in American diplomatic behavior. 
Most of Japan’s representatives who spent time in foreign countries, 
in liaison or on visitations, made generally sensible, conciliatory, 
empathetic remarks which (when taken at face value) lent a good 
deal more sophistication to Japanese affairs than was actually 
justified. As the years passed, however, and Japan’s moves became 
more overt, their verbalized preferences for the ingredients of demo- 
cracy (peace, fair play, good will, self-determination, open agree- 
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ments, et al) seemed obviously inharmonious with the bald facts 
of her political activities. It was as if Japan were two distinct bi- 
polar personalities who seldom bothered to coordinate their deepest 
views. This duplicity was the subject of considerable Western propa- 
ganda in the decade before Pearl Harbor and the cause of much of 
the procedural confusion in diplomatic affairs. To what may we 
attribute this characteristic? 


In addition to the West’s perennial willingness to be seduced 
by the spectre of a nefarious, mysterious East, the duality noted 
above may have stemmed: (1) in part from a sincere desire on the 
part of some Japanese leaders to proceed democratically and respon- 
sibly; (2) in part from a wish by some to appear fashionable and 
knowledgeable in the post-1918 democratic flush; and (3) because, 
elementary though it may seem, Japan’s leadership often was in- 
clined to be arbitrary and egocentric, never intended to be other- 
wise, and proceeded accordingly—in or out of power. Now, al- 
though this might be said of many Western countries, Japan differ- 
ed in two respects: (1) the behavior of Japan’s overseas envoys 
remained constant. Japanese reticence, reluctance to offend, and 
guarded introversion acted in no way as a weathervane by which 
one might assess shifts in Japanese politics; and (2) the Japanese 
compulsion to maintain the national self-image at any price, no 
matter which faction was in power at home, not only stifled what- 
ever potential. creativity her diplomats may have possessed bu! 
made compromise (to them, an admission that Japan may have 
been in error) a very limited possibility. Dogmatic passivity of this 
ilk is seldom conducive to international understanding. Western 
powers, accustomed to some ideological and electoral consistency 
even among their enemies, partial to clarity in foreign affairs, and 
prone to accept the pronouncements of foreign spokesmen as reas- 
onably valid reflectors of their nation’s policies, found the fludity 
and divergency of Japanese affairs confounding. Thus did other na- 
tions come, in frustration, to the point where the simplest answer 
was to characterize Japanese policy as planned treachery. That diag- 
nosis, although often unwarranted, seems unfortunately logical 
under the circumstances. 


The Japanese facade fixation, coupled with severe internal 
turmoil over the shape their institutional forms should take, com- 
bined to give birth to other characteristics which seriously under- 
minded the furtherance of international accord. For example, (1) the 
Japanese had an undeveloped sense of moral accountability to other 
governments, world organizations, and human affairs in general. 
Their support seemed to rest not on an endorsement of suprana- 
tional principles but on the amount of return which could be realiz- 
ed in their national interest. Neither sanctions nor non-recognition, 
nor the abdication of external obligations, caused more than mild 
concern until 1939; (2) this lack of accountability to a greater 
schema often motivated the Japanese to “walk out” of negotiations 
(such as the Four Power meeting in January 1936) if the trend 
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seemed unbeneficial. This, in turn, gradually isolated them (as in- 
calculable and unreliable) in the eyes of non-totalitarian nations 
and led to the conspiratorial theory widely discussed in Japanese 
literature. It was repeatedly certified that the Atlantic powers who 
had Asian interests were consorting with China against Japan in 
a mass campaign of greed, envy, and calculated misinterpretation; 
(3) ever more responsive, then, to what was said about her motives, 
Japan developed a sensitivity so high and nerves so raw that she 
became overly quick to take offense, suspicious and cynical about 
solutions, and seldom in complete control of her national emotions. 
That critical incidents followed each other so closely between 1931 
and 1941 hardly allowed Japan the opportunities for self-com- 
posure and assessment every nation needs, although there is little 
reason to believe she would have used them wisely. 


There are two other patterns worth noting in the material con- 
sidered in this paper. For example, it was the elderly Japanese 
nobleman-statesman who seemed to favor liberalized government, 
broad reform, and amicable relations with the United States during 
the decade after World War One. Contrary to what one might imagine 
—that the aged in politics are the most reactionary—influential 
men of the caliber of Baron Naibu Kanda (Amherst College, class 
of 1879), Prince Kimmochi Saionji, Inazo Nitobe, Kei Hara, and Ki 
Inukai were in fact more flexible and understanding than the next 
youngest generation. The reason for this seemed to be a quality that, 
by 1940, Japanese critics would point up as one of the flaws in 
United States foreign policy: “sentimentalism.” In short, the older 
men remembered United States-Japanese relations as they were be- 
tween 1868 and 1914. Grateful for what they considered a very 
congenial and constructive American attitude during Japan’s poli- 
tical adolescence, they wished to see it perpetuated through the 
hectic days after The Great War. The 1920’s, however, required 
more than good intentions—and by 1933 most of these friendly 
figures were gone. Those who lived on into the next decade were 
eclipsed by the speed of events and the vigor of the political prime 
movers. 

The other factor, most difficult to evaluate but implicit in the 
literature examined has to be called the sine qua non of modern 
Japanese history. For the lack of a precise word it will be character- 
ized as the residue of Japan’s sense of divine origin. A strange mix- 
ture of ahistorical myths and modern slogans, 0-mamori-teki (of 
the nature of a charm) as Shunsuke Tsurumi would say, this in- 
tangible vitally affected many of the foreign policy decisions made 
between 1905 and 1941. A sense of predestination, a commitment 
to eternal verities, a pull toward political determinism, a feeling 
of being protected: all are parts of the mystique, and yet they are 
the whole as well. And in it we find the deep source of Japanese 
national unity—for better or for worse. 


Finally, can one, from all these complexities, pluck out a key 
reason for the failure of the Japanese to achieve stability in the 
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first forty years of the 20th Century? Perhaps we can. Or, more 
accurately, perhaps a Japanese academician has already done it for 
us. Professor Yasaka Takaki of Imperial University may have iso- 
lated the crucial element in September 1935. “The one single dif- 
ference in the heritage and tradition of Japan in comparison with 
[the Western powers],” he wrote, is the “absence of an age of ref- 
ormation in Japanese history . .. no deep spiritual struggle.” 

On December 7, 1941, the first phase of that struggle was in- 
itiated—by the very elements who had worked so hard to prevent it. 
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Hammarskjold’s Route 
To The Good Life 


James J. Van Patten 
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Central Missouri State 


Dag Hammarskjold, the second Secretary-General of the U. N., 
led this organization through its formative stage and increased con- 
siderably its effectiveness in dealing with problems of power poli- 
tics and emerging nations. Admittedly, he could move only so far, 
but inch by inch he carved out common principles of the dignity 
and worth of man with a neutrality and objectivity that brought 
some degree of agreement among nations. It is the purpose of this pa- 
per to explore Hammarskjold’s philosophy as a route to understand- 
ing how educational philosophers may place the role of nationalism 
and internationalism, fear and trust, pride and hope, survival and 
destruction, anger and love, in a workable balance as a route to the 
good life. The paper is divided into three main parts; first, Ham- 
marskjold’s acceptance of and attention to universally applicable 
principles; second, an exploration of the implementation of these 
principles to the world as is; third, consequent implications for 
educational philosophy in the last half of the twentieth century. 


SOME ASPECTS—THE MAN 


Never look down to test the ground before taking 
your next step: only he who keeps his eye fixed 
on the far horizon will find his right road. 


Hammarskjold lived and died with his eye on universals with- 
in which men could formulate paths to socially responsible action. 
Careful always to define principles by which men could act, he 
sought universal agreement among nations on basic concepts of a 
view of the nature of man. This view foresaw that wider horizon 
wherein the disturbing particulars of day-to-day inconsistencies and 
dogmatic dualism were replaced by responsible direction. Agree- 
ment not dissension, acceptance not rejection, process not dualism, 
negotiation not unilateral action, common aspirations of men not 
isolated uniqueness were Hammarskjold’s fundamental mandates of 
service to humanity. His philosophy evolved from long and dedicated 
service adjusting family, state and nation to a changing world. 

Dag Hjalmar Agne Carl Hammarskjold was Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations from April 10, 1953, until September 
18, 1961, when he met his death in a plane accident while on a 
peace mission in the Congo. He was born on July 29, 1905 in Jonko- 
ping in south-central Sweden. The fourth son of Hjalmar Ham- 
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marskjold, Prime Minister of Sweden during the years of World 
War I, and his wife Agnes, he was brought up in the university 
town of Uppsala where his father resided as Governor of the county 
of Uppland. At 18, he was graduated from college and enrolled in 
Uppsala University. Majoring in French history of literature, social 
philosophy and political economy, Hammarskjold received, with 
honors, his Bachelor of Arts degree two years later. The next three 
years he studied economics at the same university, where he re- 
ceived a “filosofic licenciat’”’ degree in economics at the age of 23. 
He continued his studies for two more years to become a Bachelor 
of Laws in 1930. He then moved to Stockholm where he became a 
secretary of a government committee on unemployment (1930-1934). 
At the same time he wrote his doctor’s thesis in economics, entitled 
“Konjunkturspridningen” (The Spread of the Business Cycle.) In 
1933 he received his doctor’s degree from the University of Stock- 
holm, where he was made assistant professor in political economy. 
From that point on, he served in a number of governmental, ad- 
ministrative and cabinet positions, where he gained a reputation 
for being able to get things done and bring compromise out of 
deadlock. He took part in regional planning for Europe. On April 7, 
1953, he was unanimously appointed Secretary-General of the 
United Nations by the General Assembly on recommendation of the 
Security Council. He was reelected unanimously for another five 
year term in September, 1957.1 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD’S PHILOSOPHY 


Hammarskjold’s philosophy evolved from that of a reflector, 
if you will, of the mandates of the U. N. Charter, Security Council 
and General Assembly during his first term, to that of an active 
initiator of U. N. policy in his second term. In one of his first 
public statements, he clarified his task as being: 


. . to help those who make the decisions that shape history 
to listen and to analyze, and to try to understand to the 
full the forces at play and the interests at stake, so as to 
be able to give the right advice, if the situation so requires.2 


In his first term, Hammarskjold studied the administrative 
functions of the Secretariat and the principles of the charter upon 
which they lay. He stressed repeatedly his role as “an instrument, 
a catalyst, perhaps an inspirer” and a servant of the U. N. As he 
consolidated the administrative effort of the U. N. and developed a 
highly efficient and capable Secretariat, he began to move into the 
realm of executive power. He emphasized that the ‘“Secretary- 
General has not only the right, but the duty to intervene when he 
feels that he should do so in support of the purposes of this Organi- 
zation and the principles laid down in the Charter.”3. This was 
based on the growing tendency of both the Security-Council and 
the General Assembly to pass resolutions permitting the U. N. to 
act and then to give the Secretary-General authority to implement 
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the resolutions by such measures as he deemed appropriate. Ham- 
marskjold used the various authorizations as occasions for increas- 
ing the executive power of the Secretary-General as a means of 
making the U. N. more effective in dealing practically with world 
trouble spots. 


He saw the U. N. Charter as based on absolute, irrevocable, 
fundamental principles universally applicable, but the implementa- 
tion of these principles was a matter for experimentation, trial and 
error, refinement and change. In the implementation of these prin- 
ciples, he developed a philosophy of power in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s office to use “whatever measures might be necessary to re- 
duce tensions.”4 In the last years of his life, he further enlarged 
the executive role to the point of conferring with heads of govern- 
ments in crisis areas without Security Council or General Assembly 
authorization. He sent his own U. N. observers to trouble spots to 
investigate conditions and report to him. This enlargement and 
change in interpretation of the Secretary-General’s position was 
based in no small measure on his ability to act resolutely and ef- 
fectively in carrying out U. N. efforts not only for peacemaking, 
but peacekeeping. His dynamic personality, broadened by visions of 
universals unhindered by mere particulars such as the cold war, 
led him to make the job fit the man. He did not ignore realistic day 
to day trouble spots, but placed them in proper prospective of not 
so much what man is doing in his self interest and self concern 
but where he is going in terms of strengthening an organization 
based on universally accepted principles of the dignity and worth 
of man. Hammarskjold used these principles to bring agreement 
out of disunity, and accord out of discord. He would work with 
principles common to all men and develop details of implementa- 
tion in his own way and in his own time. As he saw so clearly, it 
was details that provoked vetoes by great states of both the East 
and the West. 


In his emphasis and attention to universal principles as the 
theoretical basis for an effectively operating United Nations, Ham- 
marskjold turned again and again to these principles as a kind of 
moral force which would bring accord out of what would appear 
to be irreconcilable differences. He knew full well that a peace- 
making and peacekeeping organization had to have power to resolve 
differences among men and nations. He further knew a standing 
U. N. army would stand little chance of support from U. N. mem- 
bership. If one could not use active military power, where but in 
moral force and persuasion could the needed motivators for peace 
come? The use of moral force, the combined opinions of many mem- 
ber states, would wield more effective power as U. N. membership 
enlarged. Thus, Hammarskjold welcomed the growing membership 
of emerging nations as the broader arena for moral persuasion. In 
using moral force, he always turned to the institution, never to the 
man. In this sense, again he placed the universal above and beyond 
the particular. 
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In the universal aspect of his philosophy, Hammarskjold was 
influenced deeply by the life and writings of Albert Schweitzer and 
Martin Buber. From Schweitzer and Buber, Hammarskjold drew 
his faith and reverence for the ideal. This ideal was activated in 
respect for law which in turn was generated through education 
extolling the contributions of history and the role of philosophical 
exploration epitomized in the U. N. and its charter. 

We bow before an ideal of life, and an example of profound 
faith, faith in the dignity but also in the good sense and 
fundamental decency of men. Without this ideal and this 
faith, who would seek to follow the course of patient nego- 
tiation, of ceaseless effort to conciliate, to mediate, to com- 
pose differences, to appeal to men’s reason in order to build 
agreement? This ideal of public service and this faith in the 
ultimate triumph of good will are a living reality.5 


This conception of the role of the ideal was not sectarian but 
secular, not dogmatic but evolving and it was an awareness that 
what the soul of every man was seeking was not “victory but 
peace.”6 To Hammarskjold the U. N., therefore, was “a secular 
church of ideals and principles in international affairs.”7 Al- 
though there was no reference to God in the U. N. Charter, there 
was the universal religion of faith “in the dignity and worth of the 
human person,’8 and in loving “our neighbors as ourselves.’’9 
Seeing the power of universality, whether of membership in the 
U. N. or brotherhood of man, Hammarskjold noted: 


We cannot mould the world as masters of a material 

thing. Columbus did not reach the East Indies. But we can 

influence the development of the world from within as 

a spiritual thing. 

You cannot grip the world and shape it as a material 

thing. You can only influence its development if you recog- 

nize and respect it as a thing of the spirit.10 

Faith in the ability of mankind to live together in peace was 
of that higher spiritual dimension which sees order where chaos 
appears to be. Hammarskjold reconciled his conception of the uni- 
versality and ever-applicability of faith as expressed in Edward 
R. Murrow’s, This I Believe. In it, Hammarskjold is quoted as saying: 


Faith is a state of the mind and the soul. In this sense we 
can understand the word of the Spanish mystic, St. John 
of the Cross: ‘Faith is the Union of God with the Soul.’ 
The language of religion is a set of formulas which register 
a basic spiritual experience. It must not be regarded as 
describing in terms to be defined by philosophy, the reality 
which is accessible to our senses and which we can analyze 
with the tools of logic . . . I feel that I can endorse those 
convictions without any compromise with the demands of 
that intellectual honesty which is the very key to maturity 
of the mind.11 
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PARTICULARS 

In his emphasis on universals, one may find strains of idealism 
running throughout Hammarskjold’s philosophy. However, he did 
not remain in ivy towers. He was in the world of men and recog- 
nized the necessity of balancing the oughtness of universals with 
the is-ness of particulars. When dealing with specific situations, he 
became pragmatic in his attempts to move the U. N. through the 
murky waters of fear, superstition, and national dogmatism. Ham- 
marskjold dealt with moral positions of East and West with the 
basic conception that morality is created not discovered. He was 
deeply influenced by those of the Deweyian bent in philosophy and 
by John Maynard Keynes’ philosophical position. This is clearly 
seen in his emphasis on social and economic justice throughout his 
reports to the U. N. membership. Toward the end of his life, he 
consistently stressed the economic factors of governmental policy 
to promote full employment and economic growth. This was carried 
to the international arena of technical and administrative aid to 
the new emerging nations eager to share in the abundance of the 
20th century. 


In his reconciliation of pragmatism and idealism, Hammarsk- 
jold brought an increased awareness of the possibility of unintelli- 
gent action on the part of the often angry young nations as they 
sought, by fair means and foul, to jump into the affluent 20th 
century. Idealistically, he strove to interpret the basic human 
drives for dignity and worth, and pragmatically he asked the 
mature nations to understand the ambivalence of angry young 
nations flailing in all directions to reach immediately goals un- 
attainable in the near future. His hope was that the mature would 
understand and have endless patience with the immature. 


When trying to change our world, we have to face it as it 

is. Those are lost who dare not face the basic facts of inter- 

national interdependence. Those are lost who permit defeats 

to scare them back to a starting point of narrow national- 

ism.12 

Hammarskjold saw the value of workability for the U. N.— 
dreams and hopes built on the inch by inch progress of educating 
a world populace to learn the value of communication with other 
ideologies. In order to be an effective working instrument, the U. 
N., Hammarskjold noted, must start where we are with what we 
have. 


None of us can make ourselves entirely free from our own 
background and why should we? Is not the national accent 
and the national experience very often a great asset in inter- 
national co-operation, It certainly is, but at the same time 
it may introduce an element of division. It may tend to 
split what should be a unity into separate compartments. 
For the Secretary-General of the United Nations and his 
collaborators it is necessary to find ways to make the 
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national elements an asset, to overcome the divisive in- 
fluences and try to create a unity in which the diversity of 

the national backgrounds of the members of the administra- 
tion is fully respected and preserved, but in such a way as 

to be an asset, rather than a liability in the work.13 

If peacemaking is the mission of the U. N., it is clear there 


will be differences in solutions to problems often, if not always, 
created by lack of communication among and between nations and 
peoples. Solutions must be open ended in the sense of being the 
result of experimentation. trial and error, seeking ever to bring 
some degree of consistency out of inconsistency and unity out of 
diversity. As Hammarskjold clearly saw, irrational fear must be 
replaced by radical trust in an objective, independent, impartial, 
international administration. If there is fault in the effectiveness 
and workability of international administration, it must lie with 
the imperfection of men and not with the institution of the U. N. 
and its principles. Part of the distrust among and between nations 
lies in the tendency of men to view complex problems in simple 
terms. The conception of black or white, either-or, moral and im- 
moral, right and wrong, must be replaced by common drives for 
cultural improvement in the present, with the basic recognition 
that in the end we are really one man and one woman in one world. 


The conflict between different approaches to the liberty 
of man and mind or between different views of human dig- 
nity and the right of the individual is continuous. The divid- 
ing line goes within ourselves, within our own peoples 
and also within other nations. It does not coincide with any 
political or geographical boundaries. The ultimate fight 
is one between the human and the sub-human. We are on 
dangerous ground if we believe that any individual, any 
nation or any ideology has a monopoly on rightness, lib- 
erty and human dignity.14 


“The question is not either the nation or the world. It is, 
rather, how to serve the world by service to our nation, and how 
.c serve the nation by service to the world.”15 Hammarskjold 
attempted to place the dualism expressed in the difference between 
East and West in clearer prospctive when he said: 


Especially, let us not get caught in the belief that divisions 
of our world between the righteous and the wrong-doers, 
between idealism and materialism, between freedom and 
slavery, coincide with national boundaries. The righteous 
are to be found everywhere—as are the wrong-doers.16 


As one route to social justice Hammarskjold pushed economic 
and technical U. N. missions for emerging nations. He was influenced 
by those who supported state expansion of money when necessary 
to get an economy moving. This active fiscal policy required con- 
tinued state intervention in economic life which is generally ac- 
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cepted in the 20th century. If state expansion of money would aid 
an economy, the same principle would apply when used in the 
economic missions of the U. N., according to Hammarskjold. Under 
Hammarskjold the U. N. developed extensively economic research 
programs which enabled the organization to provide the most ef- 
fective aid when needed. Although the U. N. was not given exten- 
sive funds by the great powers for economic development of under- 
developed nations, the funds it did receive were carefully distributed 
and administered. 


Along with the emphasis on economic research was Hammar- 
skjold’s emphasis on regional planning and increased free trade. His 
view was that the flow of private capital to emerging nations would 
not be hindered, but actually aided by regional and economic 
planning. In his concern for the consequences of action and his 
recognition that the “only moral end is growth,” Hammarskjold 
replaced rigidity of dualism with the possibility and potential of 
man for peace. “Conflicts, not only in human life, but also in the 
life of nations, are often never resolved, but simply outgrown.”17 


Thus, Dag Hammarskjold saw the United Nations not as an 
end, but rather as a means—an enlarged arena for communication 
among nations in an effort to improve the standard of living of all 
peoples and to perpetuate the cause of peace. Hammarskjold saw 
the role of the Secretary-General as clearly independent of political 
controversy. 


The responsibilities of the Secretary-General under the 
Charter cannot be laid aside merely because the execu- 
tion of decisions by him is likely to be politically contro- 
versial.18 


The independence and international character of the Secre- 
tariat required not only resistance to national pressures in 
matters of personnel, but also—and this was more com- 
plex — the independent implementation of controversial 
political decisions in a manner fully consistent with the 
exclusively international responsibility of the Secretary- 
General.19 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


The work of Hammarskjold had and has immense implica- 
tions for education. His philosophy was built on principles that 
unified men and nations, while carrying out these principles re- 
quired a firm understanding of the factors that divide men together 
with a conviction that a neutral international civil service could 
bring about improvement of communication among nations. In 
impiementation of U. N. resolutions Hammarskjold saw at once 
the fundamental problem in conflicts as being the conviction that 
each side had sole access to truth. In order to resolve these con- 
flicts, it was necessary to educate peoples to outgrow narrow provin- 
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cialism and to move societies from a position of static reliance on 
isolation to the dynamic development of new ideas. 

Crisis areas in emerging nations were seen by Hammarskjold 
as steps to creating an understanding of the nature of law and 
order in administration of newly found power. Much of the dis- 
order in the Congo was seen as trial and error efforts to find out 
how to govern and how to provide the necessary social engineer- 
ing for a largely primitive society. Revolutions in Asia and Africa 
were seen as attempts to share in the abundance of the age of 
technology and automation. The attitude of the Secretary-General 
toward disorder in emerging nations was one of infinite patience 
plus as much aid in economic and social planning as possible. 

It is clear that in Hammarskjold’s pragmatic-idealistic philo- 
sophy there was prime emphasis on education for world citizenship 
uncolored by irrational emotion of nationalism. When all citizens 
become part of the world community, then the billions spent for 
war can be re-directed into long range economic policies kept under 
continual review. Regional division of labor, multilateral reduction 
of tariff, economic and technical research could conceivably bene- 
fit all peoples. Our prime war should be on poverty and illiteracy. If 
Hammarskjold had any fear, it was simply the fear of drift into 
what Buber has called “existential reciprocal distrust.”20 

There is meaning for the good life in the United Nations work 
as in the career and service of Dag Hammarskjold. There is infinite 
meaning in terms of the nature of man as a rational, intelligent 
creature capable of making and remaking history. The time for 
increased world communication and understanding is now. With 
hydrogen capacity for overkill, educational philosophy in the last 
half of the twentieth century cannot afford to ignore the funda- 
mental contributions of Hammarskjold to increased analysis of 
principles common to humankind and to pragmatic implementation 
of the conception that there are no set answers or solutions to 
world conflicts. Rather, these conflicts must be outgrown through 
adherence to the principles of the U. N. Charter with a Secretary- 
General operating on the principles of “independence, impartiality 
and objectivity.” 


There are quite a few situations where we must live and 
learn to live with provisional arrangements, because there 

is no solution to the long-range problems which we can 
find overnight. We must simply grow into a solution.21 

In reconciling universal principles as expressed in the U. N. 


Charter with particulars of implementation, Hammarskjold explains 
the position of the world’s peacemakers and peacekeepers seeking 
a route to the good life. 


Of course, we are working on the brink of the unknown 
because we have no idea as to what the international so- 
ciety of tomorrow will be. We can only do what we can 
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now to find solutions in a pragmatic sense, to the problems 
as they arise, trying to keep a sense of direction, and then 
we will see later on what comes of it.22 
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Series of small paperbacks that treat individually several close- 
ly-related topics seem to be a rising fad in textbook publishing. The 
idea has considerable surface reasonableness and the number of such 
series seems to indicate the commercial utility of the approach. 
Perhaps, if we are lucky, this approach will provide an alternative 
to the “book of readings” for those of us who must publish or per- 
ish. Any alternative to that would be welcome. 

The series in question here is The Philosophy of Education 
Series, of which three volumes have thus far come out from Harper 
and Row, under the editorship of Ernest E. Bayles. The premise of 
the series is that of presenting a general philosophic position and 
then exploring the educational significance of the philosophy. 

The format of the series calls for a “sympathetic” presentation 
of the philosophy. In the three books thus far, “sympathetic” may 
be read as “evangelical.” There is not much wrong with evangelism 
as such, provided the subjects being recruited have a sensitive and 
comprehensive grasp of the alternatives open to them. This series, 
however, is intended for a first introduction to the problems of 
philosophy and education. In that context it would seem a little 
risky to place emphasis upon the question of “which (philosophy) 
furnishes the best organizational base for educational practice?” In 
the effort to decide that question the beginner may never get around 
to finding out what the “organizational base’ he is talking about is. 
We too often try to introduce students to philosophy with a view 
to having them decide very quickly whether they “are” pragmatist, 
idealist or whatever—a procedure which seems to me utterly self- 
defeating. A search for a label can completely obscure the growth 
that can come from doing, rather than just believing, philosophy. 
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With that caveat registered, let us move to comments on the indivi- 
dual books in the series. 

Professor Morris has given us an admirably written book on 
what, to many philosophers of education, is a timely and intriguing 
philosophical position. The treatise is brief, concise, lucid, and the 
prose rises considerably above the conventional hum-drum level 
of introductory texts. It is a pleasure to read. It is a pleasure, too, 
to find the basic existential quandry laid out in a book intended for 
teachers and prospective teachers. Parlor existentialism, as opposed 
to existentialism as a full-blown philosophy, is a rather widespread 
response to the sorrier aspects of the human condition in mid- 
twentieth century. 


First forged in the fires of the Nazi horror the realization of 
the utter destructiveness of treating man as a mere thing now finds 
application in critiques of the university, of modern commerce, of 
the bureaucracy, of religion. This, I think, is the conceptual con- 
tribution of existentialism to the public philosophy, as consequential 
evaluation of alternatives is the contribution of pragmatism to the 
store of conceptual models we usually employ in structuring our 
continuing response to the world. The adoption of the antidote to 
thingness—Morris calls it subjectivity—can provide an individual 
with a significant and recurrently-useful mode of grounding re- 
sponses and decisions. I am not convinced that existentialism is the 
only place that that response mode can be acquired, but it is cer- 
tainly one place. Since our society seems to present many conditions 
to which the “existential” response is appropriate, and since many 
persons find it a significant adaptive tool, it seems to me quite im- 
portant for educators to encounter a well-wrought exposition of the 
concepts involved—important both in their own search for an 
adaptive framework and to their understanding of the responses 
of others. 


It is in laying bare the anatomy of subjectivity that Morris is 
at his best. His treatments of the existence paradox, anxiety (us- 
ually, read “anguish”) and human-based values are strikingly clear. 
Subjectivity is difficult to analyze very precisely—in Wittgenstein- 
ian terms it may be viewed as a thing that can be shown but not 
said, hence the heavy reliance of Sartre and Camus upon literature. 
Saying may, however, expose the concept, prepare the person for 
it, and this Morris does well. Again, subjectivity does not seem to 
me to be the distinctive property of existentialism. The distinctive 
character of the philosophy lies, I think, in the technical epistemolo- 
gical method, especially of Heidegger, and this technical differentia 
Morris fails to elaborate. This is perhaps understandable in an in- 
troductory text, but it has the unfortunate consequence of leaving 
the impression that subjectivity is equivalent to being existential, 
a native interpretation in deed. Unlike ducks, people may walk, look 
and quack like existentialists without being one. 


In addition to being an exposition the book is also an apologetic 
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and a persuasion. As an apology for existentialism the book is over- 
brusque and over-defensive. The chapter on existentialism and “the 
scientific philosophies’ (logical positivism and pragmatism) give 
the mistaken impression that “rationalism” is somehow set off 
against subjectivity. That, at least, is my impression, despite Morris’s 
careful (and rational) analysis. He accepts the canard that all 
scientific philosophy makes the mistake of thinking it has got past 
metaphysics, a canard that does not bear up in light of the work 
of Whitehead, Russell, Bergmann and Dewey, to name but a few. 
The tendency to deal fast and loose with other philosophies is re- 
flected, too, in the simplistic treatment of solipsism, (pp. 57-58). I 
am unconvinced that existentialism provides any better key to that 
riddle than does any other, and certainly the case Morris makes is 
pretty much question-begging. These flaws, while fairly minor, make 
me wish Professor Morris had a little more confidence in his philo- 
sophy and, since he seems reluctant (justifiable, given the purpose 
of the book) to do systematic comparative philosophy, that he would 
have refrained from giving us apologies instead. 

Finally, the existentialist educational theory seems almost an 
afterthought—hesitant and sketchy, framed in terms of the con- 
ventional curriculum. If existentialism has distinctive pedagogical 
consequences Morris does not make it clear what they are. The sug- 
gestions made—the adoption of Summerhill as a paradigm school, 
for instance—are squarely within the Progressive tradition and 
seem to fit pragmatic and/or psychoanalytic persuasions quite as 
well as that of the “Existentialist Educator.” If the derivation of 
educational theory has merit—indeed, if it is possible at all—then 
I should think the derivations should be distinctive on the face of 
it. I am afraid Morris provides ammunition for those who hold such 
derivations to be impossible, a viewpoint he is concerned to deny. 
The development of a practice theory, however, is a complex and 
tedious business, whatever its purported base may be. I am sure 
Professor Morris is fully aware of this and if the educational theory 
is unconvincing it indicates, hopefully, that we may expect to hear 
a good deal more from him as he continues to expand and refine 
his pedagogical position. In a time of great educational flux we need 
wide variety and diverse visions. It may be that the existentialist 
vision can provide us with profoundly radical directions and if 
Professor Morris, working from the admirable base laid here, can 
provide those directions, then we shall all be even further in his 
debt. 

Marvin Grandstaff, 
Texas Western College 


An argument has for some time been in process, in circles of 
educational philosophy, over the question of whether we should 
simply “lean” on the work of the academic philosophers, or whether 
our discipline clearly is a unique and separate one. I (of course) 
side with those who maintain that we in Education have a distinctive 
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contribution to make—and James B. Conant please take note! 

The previous assumption is somewhat different than asserting 
that in a taxonomy of philosophy, we are completely separate and 
distinct. Along with the uniqueness of our field, there should be an 
underpinning in general philosophy upon which we build a theory 
of education. Ernest E. Bayles, who has had long experience in 
teaching and writing in this field, apparently agrees. , 

The first four chapters in his little volume on Pragmatism in 
Education establish the social-cultural as well as the philosophical 
milieu for his last two chapters, the latter being (for us) the more 
significant ones. The fifth chapter is titled “Educational Purpose 
and Program,” and the last chapter, “Illustrative Units.” The latter 
is composed largely of a sampling of workable units gleaned from 
term papers and theses written by Professor Bayles’ students. This 
recognition of his students’ writings, I consider definitely to their 
teacher’s credit! 


. On the not-so-creditable side, I have found his use of terms 
such as “relativism” and “relational’’ inter-changeably, quite con- 
fusing. My readers will recognize that both of these words (especial- 
ly the former) have significance in the literature of pragmatism, but 
the distinction in meaning between them should have been eluci- 
dated. Other examples of questionable use of terminology might 
be cited. 

My friend, Dr. Grandstaff, has pointed out that within the con- 
text of commercial publishing nowadays, paperbacks of the shorter 
variety do have a place. I agree that it would be more honest of 
the publisher to state plainly that such books are INTRODUCTIONS 
rather than treatments of their respective subjects, in depth. With 
this qualification in mind, plus the qualification that my own review 
(in a limited space) clearly is inadequate. I want to add that this 
work by E. E. Bayles has a sufficient degree of utility to justify 
its recommendation for use either as a textbook or for corollary 
reading in a first course in philosophy of education. 


One of a number of strong points in the volume is his advocacy 
of the problem-solving method of teaching. I want to join with Dr. 
Bayles in suggesting that teachers, at all levels, go out of their way 
to create problems in the classroom which are worthy of serious 
intellectual debate. 


The main weakness in Idealism in Education is the same one 
which relates to others of the series—it is too short. But if we con- 
sider it as introductory rather than as in-depth, it may be very use- 
ful in a philosophy of education course. One reason why I am fa- 
vorably disposed toward Dr. Butler’s writing is because he has not 
thrown confusion into the use of his terms. To the contrary, the 
terminology is well defined and appropriately used. 

The book is divided into four aspects of idealism, with a chap- 
ter for each: (1) Brief History. (2) Synopsis of the Philosophy. (3) 
As a Philosophy of Education. (4) Strengths and Weaknesses. The 
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latter point, in itself, reflects the author’s flexibility. This is re- 
freshing, especially in view of the fact that many idealistic philo- 
sophers (read—Hegel!) have been anything but flexible. 

Professor Butler, at least by implication, makes the point that 
there should be something of the eclectic in each of us. Agreed! 
While all of us tend more toward one philosophy than another as 
the under-pinning of our educational theory, this is different from 
the assumption that we should be all-out champions of this or that 
philosophical doctrine. For example, we may be (and most educa- 
tional philosophers probably are) in sympathy with some kind of 
empiricism, but we are narrow if we align our empirical approach 
only with idealism on the one hand, or realism on the other. 

It is recalled that William James mounted the battle of his life 
against Hegelian absolute idealism. Yet toward the close of his 
life, James (believing he had helped prevent this brand of idealism 
from gaining a secure foot-hold on American shores) relaxed and 
subsequently admitted that, in one form or another, he himself had 
been an idealist all the time! In these. times when philosophical 
issues are less distinctly defined, at least in the old sense that we 
simply must identify ourselves with one camp or another, we can 
afford to be more relaxed than was William James. Where idealism 
seems to have real strength, we should grant the point just as 
readily as we would delineate its weaknesses. In the final analysis 
though, so far as we do or do not identify ourselves with idealism, 
this will largely be determined by how strong (or weak) is the 
religious base of our philosophizing. 

Unfortunately this review has been more a short discourse upon 
idealistic philosophy than a critique of the Butler book. Thus, I 
want to re-iterate my prior observation that as usual, Butler has 
indeed made an important contribution. He has written a fine little 
volume which I, for one, intend to use. While using it, however, I 
will attempt to keep in mind that anything on this particular sub- 
ject must (of necessity) have a religious context. So I ask: Is not 
idealism as an educational philosophy better suited to private and 
parochial school education than it is to our public schools? 


William H. Fisher 
Texas Western College 
































